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UNKNOTN, 
By Littm F. Barr, 

6 Paki dear feet that went out and in, 

Weary, but willing for Love's sweet sake; 
Two strong hands that did gladly win 

Bread for the baby's fing@rs to break. 

Two kind eyes that could weep for the grief 
For which hands and fect had no relief ; 
Two open ears for a friend's distress; 
Two faithful lips to counsel and bless. 
And eyes, and cars, and fect, and hands} 


Under a noble soul’s commands, 


So in our home he lived for yer 
An all ite 
Little we knew of cares or fears, } 
Little of all his struggle and fight. 
Never we dreamed that a day could come, 
When those des 


rs, 


chambers were filled with Jight ; 


w lips would be cold and dumb; 





When those quick feet would have perfect rest, 
And tired hands lic on a pulseless breast ; 
When neither passionate prayers nor tears 
Would break the silence of sealéd ears. 


Lessons hard we have had sinee then; 
But the one most full or sad 


The hardest of all to learn, was when 


surprise, 





'Ehe dead did open our living eyes, 
And we knew our love by its depth of loss ; 


Our gttide, by our wandering far astray ; 
Our strength, when we fainted by the way. 


So angels clad in our mortal clay 
Bring us full often cur daily bread; 

And we know them not till they 
And the gift is gone and the giver dead, 


go away, 
Gone: but their memory lingereth yet, 

Wet with the tears of a vain regret; 

While a sad prayer sighs to the other shore, 

“O True Heart! would we had loved thee more! 
Oh let our blindne N forgot! 


as be a 


| his favorite journal of a morning, his eye darts imme- 


| burning of a steamer, if the milionnaire swindlers have 
; blown a new bubble, if a lively and indecent passage- 


Our friend, by the weight of our daily cross; | tion. 





For here, while thou staidst, we knew Uiec not.” 





READING NEWSPAPERS. 
bY CHARLI 3 W. JENKINS, 
7 EVER read a newspaper without reflection. | 
It is usually 
digest their food. 


an 
ath 


sa impertinence to advise people to 
But this is one of those celebrated 
in which circumstances have an alterative effect. | 

the Public—has the habit of absorbing | 
of them, of ; 
tasted, of swallowing state- 

with 


cases 
That monster- 


opinions without so much as smelling 


suiping down rumors half- 
whole, a hint of 


nents of every kind scarcely 


Inastiertion. 


It is ¢laimed by some weak-eyed critics that the | 
cause of this universal gormandizing is the temptations 


set befove us by those luxurious caterers, called editors. 
The depravity of the craft (the gentlemen connected | 
with the Chivstian U 


1early total, but the occasion of thet depravity is the | 


nion always excepted), is indeed 


immoral susceptibility of the above-mentioned Public. | 
Given an inguisitive Eve, and there will be a wheedle- | 
some serpent. Delilahs are never wanting to foolish 
Samsons; and blatant, log-rolling, incompetent M. C.’s 
ure the natural consequence of easy-going, matter-of- 
course Christians, who do not trouble themselves about 
politics, No less is it true that the reason why editors 
(the gentlemen of the Christian Union excepted, as be- 
fore) carry lies in their right hands, as boys do snow-bails 
in winter, is because there is a multitude of readers who 
are aching to see those lies promulgated. ‘‘ Now there 
will be some fun,” says the monster, when a gentleman 
is put up for office. What “ fun,’ to be sure, but the 
impacting and circulation of falsehoods, the adroit shy- 
ing of unfounded insinuations, and the embellishment | 


and exaggeration of prejudices! And for every insult } 3 





| folly thea 
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that an editor publicly h hurls ata candidate's character, 
there are ten thousand private 
Go to, now, let us not talk 


attempts to rub it in. 
about the depravity of 
editors. 

Unthinking and profitless reading of newspapers is 
partly the result 
for sensational effects, unnatural inversions, for 
the display of a kind of ability that | 
wins approval independently of good or bad ends, 


of a theatrical mania. A fondness 
for 
“smartness ’— 
at 


moral or immoral processes—is characteristic once 


of those who make the theater and of those who make 
the newspaper their means of dissipation. My friend 


Goggles is 2 lunatic of this stripe. When he takes up 


diately to the bold head-lines to learn what political 
somersault, what 
criminal atrocity is there vouchsafed to his unhealthy 
Jf a hundred lives have been lost by the 


financial foolhardiness, or what 


craving. 


at-arms has occurred in the “ Lower” House (which is 
it ?), he takes fresh heart, stirs his coffee with a cheer- 


ful air, and thinks life worth living for another day. 


But he is by no means content with a simple outline of 
these events. Long, long ago did mere narrative cease 
to have an exhilarative effect on his palled imagina- 
Descriptions must now be worked up; facts must 
stride in the hich-heeled buskin; accessories must be 
robed in gargeous rhetoric; the 
emptied of common-place suggestion, and illuminated 
with artificial light. The editor who cannot set forth 
everything in startling dramatic fashion can never 
But it is 
not as food for thought that this dear maniac reads the 


situation must be 


have the patronage of my friend Goggles. 


news of the day. No sooner has he disposed of the 
leading 


ones, and gicans from every nook and corner the small | 


sensations than he searches curiously for minor 


pare Over some of these he laughs, 
but none of them does he 
is indeed-a blessing in many cases, but even smail facts 

ought to be like seeds, which, though themselves for- 
This, 
however, is impossible when only the shell—the rhe- 


graphs and items. 


remember. Forgetfulness 


gotten, are the occasion of new life and growth. 


torical envelope, the outermost significance—is planted 
in the mind, and the true kernel—the ceniral sugges- 
tion which alone has power to germinnie—is carclessly 
| thrown away. 

A milder though kindred mental disease than this of 
my friend is the popular infatuation thet there is | 
~ Tt is thought to 

It redcems 





something talismanic in “‘ the news. 
make a usefu} man of Peter Loafer. from | 
reh-fool, Smith. It sheds a halo over that dis- 
honest but talkative Jones. 
native intelligence eo profound, no character so pure, 


And because there is no | 


' no ability so resplendent thet it can afford to dispense 


with this petty jumble of “new” cetuils, it is held to 
be absolutely essential to the regulation of human con- 
duct and to the honor and perpetuity of American in- 
stitutions. Doyou profess ignorance of the fact that 
Reddy the blacksmith yesterday pounded the “ phiz” 
of Harry Hili? Of what use are you, then, in the 
march of affairs? Does it matter nothing to you that 
the Honorable Benjamin called the Honorable Henry 
a blackguard this morning in the streets of Washing- 
ton? <A very intelligent support such ignoramuses as 
you are likely to give to the Constitution and the 
Union! The man who does not bear about the bur- 
den of his country’s destiny in the shape of small beer, 
ready to pop on all occasions, may well regard himself 
as a despised fellow-citizen. 

Faust and Guttenberg were doubtless benefactors. 
Phe glery of the nineteenth century is an enlightened 
Press, But where is the Christian Union’s Arithmetic 
Man? Let him shake up in his brain the following 
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li Laicus,” 
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figures and then tell us how Mat it will take for sucha 
press as we have to corrupt the nation. 


Population of the United States sepeaesee ones 30,000,000 
ne? | Tes Scan adiaes 6,000 
Lies in each*.......... (annual ay erage). 1,000 
Backbitingeditorialst #8 “ © ..... 100 
Sensational stories ¢ Wractal buses 100 
Reports of crime$ tre ceo oe 
Shameful advertisements § - 
Base insinuations 4% - 1,000 
Flat, stale and wpeetenecunn Hs 

items §3™......... oo pe 1,000,000 
Poor jokes *............... 2... - ...-1,000,000,000 


Yes, tell us, 
wasted every day 


Sir Mathematician, how much time is 
in the year—some centuries, no 
doubt—in the unthinking perusal of printed paper. 
Tell us how many wives are beaten (with sticks or 
otherwise) in consequence, Tiow many bar-rooms are 
supplied with spice to their liquor; how many boys 
and girls drugged with false notions of life and love; 
how many sensitive hearts needlessly wounded ; how 
many men, born decent and capable of better things, 
led on to the abandonment of making conundrums, the 
last stage of mental and moral imbecility. 

Yet, after all, fhere is substantial good-sense under- 
lying this mild-mannered madness, The news és im- 
portant to thinking men. A multitude of trifling facts 
is injurious or helpful according as we know how to 
We may sail upon the ocean or drown oure- 
One may live in a great city and never 
learn aught of human nature. Mr. Goggles may read, 
as thousands do, every issue of the Press—that prolific 
mother of intelligence—and yet not become intelli- 
gent. Any of us may easily forget that nothing is 
really new, but all a repetition of the old. We may 
easily fail to generalize, and to become bread in our 
views and sympathies. For this is the meaning of the 
nets, full of every kind, which we draw in every morn- 
ing—that we learn to put the good into vessels and 
that we learn to distinguish the 
essential from the unimportant, the small from the 
In every un- 


use it. 
selves in it. 


cast the bad away; 


great, the transitory from the eternal. 
eventful day’s record, in the sensational 
account, in faults magnified, in virtues misrepresented, 
we may find material for wisdom and the oppurtunity 
If we become small thereby, is it not 


distorted 


to become great, 
our own fault ? 





LETTERS TO A SKEPTIC. 
DOUBTS. 


| To the Editor of Christian Union: 


HE following letter explains itself. I propose, 
with your permission, to answer it through your 


' columns: 


Dear Mr. Larcus: I have just read your book 
and have determined to write you, believ- 
ing you will be as willing to help me, if you can, as you 
were to help Mr. Like him, I was born and 
brought up in a family connected with the orthodox 
ehurch. 


Gear. 


My wife, too, is a member of it, and I go with 
her on Sundays. I do it more from habit than because T 
get any good. It would bea real comfort to me if I 
could believe what she believes, But I cannot do it be- 
cause I want to; I can only believe what seems to me 
true, and it does not seem to me that the orthodox 
ideas of religion have much foundation. There is too 
much fancy and imagination about them, instead of 
substantial facts, Although there are some very sen- 
sible people who believe the Christian religion, I can 
never find any one who ean satisfy my doubts. Such 
books as T have seen are full of discussions that I care 
very little about. My wife says my questions only per- 
plex her, and has urged me to go to her mimister, but I 
presume he considers me an infidel, very hardened and 
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depraved abd would not have patience to talk with 
rue, though, to tell the truth, I have never had apy talk 
with him about this matter. 

Now I think there are a good many people in this 
country who feel just as I do, who go to chureh or not 

circumstances or habit direct, who are not in sym- 
pathy with orthodox doetrines and yet do not like to 
«win loose from religion altogether. We may be un- 
believers, but not such as Tom Paine. We respect re- 
ligious institutions and all that sort of thing, but we 
do not really have any faith in them. Now I have 
a feeling that you might understand us, and that 
f you could answer some of my doubts in the 


Christian Union, you would do others as well as 
raveelf some good. I will try to state my questions 
clearls 


Notwithstanding what you say to Mr. Gear, God and 
immortality seem to me, after ail, as they did to him, 


ouly as a‘ pleasant dream.” It is pleasant to picture 
selves a heaven with golden streets, and our 








there waiting for us—Dbui is it anything more 
i picture? How can we know about anything no | 
has ever It is delightful to imagine God a 
ter Who loves us and cares for us; but how does 
one know anything about it? My Willie (thank 
God, he is not dead) knows my care and love, for he 


seen ? 


one 


any 


can see me and can rest in my arms and be soothed 
to sleep, But how can I know anything about | 
(oe Why can he not show himself to us, and 
tive us 2 glimpse of heaven, which would settle all | 
G ts ¢ | 
t reasonable to believe that God ever came to | 





lin human flesh? was a child, obeying | 








his mother, eating, drinking, sleeping an weeping? | 
This seems to me more like a poem than uke history ; 
like a pocim belonging to the first century, not to the | 
nineteenth. It is a very pleasant idea. I should like | 
to believe it true, because it brings God so near and | 
makes him so human, so to speak. But is it consistent 
with any high idle 2 of the glory of the Great First | 
and Xs vmprehensible One, the | 
Unknowable, to believe sucha story? | 
all prejudices, and come to this story 

40 highly improbable, so utterly incon- 








t with all modern ideas of Divine Glory, 


in fact impossible? And does it not really lower Ged, 















and make him one like ourselves if we believe it true? 

fs there uny just reason to believe that God has laid, 
or can lay > man’s sins on another man’s shoulders? | 
Are sins a burden that can be strapped and unstrapped, | 
put off and put on? Is there any reason to believe that 
God forgives sins at all? Is not, on the contrary, all 
the teaching of Nature that violation cf Inw is never | 
forgiven? No man can put his hand in the fire and 
escape the burn, nor drink to excess and escape the | 
penalty. And if God really never forgives, here, vio- | 
i is there any reason to believe that he will in 





11 
ited law, 
nott 


anotier 


and is no 


wis! 
teaching of fact 


3 _ th, 
world? Is not the 


t th 


father to the thought, 
that Nature, that is, 


| 

iin j 

God, is alsolutely without forgiveness? | 
ts there any real basis for the idea that God has any- 


thiug to do with us and ours? Are there really 
he interferes with modern life? 
nothing about the miracles, bec; 


itthem. It mal 
sed Ix 


any 
I Bay 
se ] do not care much 

erence to me wheth- 
r Ws Pai azarus from ‘dead ornot. I know 
he does not do that sort of thing now. And I cannot 
ty evidence that he interferes at all. 


videnves that 


iu 





abort 











REC f in fact, is it 
nota higher idea of God to believe that he has wade 
Nature perfect that it needs no “control,” than té 








suppose that it is an engine, and he must keep his hand 
always on the machinery lest it come to harm? Is it 
not more dignified, and will it not prove in the end 
better - the human race, to believe that he leaves 

u ift for or ourselv on } that v We arg yncn, and must ' 
take care of ourselves, th to suppose that we Are 
wd a Father has constantly to look after 






an 
rene ' 


children, i that 
us? 

This letter has grown to great len~ -~th in the writing. 
1 hesitate about sending it. But,asI “et e said, I really 
envy my wife’s happiness in her simple faith, and wish 
I could possess it. But I cannot make a belief for my- 
self. I cannot let my wishes determine my beiief. I 
must believe what is true, and it seems to me that | 
Christianity, after all, is a sentiment, not a fact, and if 
you could show me that it is faet, not a mere seuti- 
ment, you would render me a great service. Very 
sincerely. 8. 


ee ee Nr 


REPLY 


My DrarS.: I thank you for your letter, and assure 
you that you are not mistaken in believing that I shall 
be glad, more glad than I can tell, if any words of 
mine can be of any help to you. I had thought to con- 
dense your letter into 2 paragraph, and to embody my 
response in acolumn. But when! made the attempt, 
{ found it quite impossible to do either. I therefore 
finally resolved to send it as it stands to the editor of 
the Christian Union, because it is so clear, honest and | 
calm a statement of difficulties and doubts which are 
not uncommon. That I can do much to meet them, I 
somewhat doubt; but this much, at least, I can assure 
you, that I shall write my reply out of my own expe- 
rience, an experience—pardon this much of seeming 
egotism—that has known the same doubts in the past, 
and rejoices in freedom from them in the present. 
Meanwhile, my advice to you is not to assume that 
your wife’s minister will think you “ hardened and de- 


as tobe | “ 


| engaged’ 





prayed,” until you have tried him, There is more real 


sympathy in the pulpit with Siig such doubts and 
doubters than it is willing publicly to concede. 
events, it can do you no harm, and may do him much 
good for you to have a free and frank talk with your 
pastor. Yours, etc. Laicus, 





WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 


By Lovisa M. Alcor. 


Author of “Little “Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
ete., ete. 


“Little 


Women,” 
Men,” 





CHAPTER I11.—(Continued,) 

8 this thestage ? How dusty and dull it looks 
by daylight!” said Christie next day, as she stood 
by Lucy on the very spot where she had seen Hamiet 
die in great anguish two nights before. 

* Bless you, child, it’s in curl-papers now, as Iam of 
amorning. Mr. Sharp, here’s an Amazon for you.” 

As she spoke, Lucy hurried across the stage, foHowed 


“ 


| by Christie, wearing anything but an Amazonian ex- 


pression just then. 
“Ever on before?’ abruptly asked a keen-faced, 
little man, glancing with an expe amet eye at the 


young person who stood before him bathed in 
blushes. 

‘*No, sir.” 

“Do you sing?” 

“A little, sir.” 

“Dance, of course?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

‘Just take a turn across the stage, will you? Must 


waik well to lead a march.” 
“As she went, Christie heard Mr. Sharp taking notes 


; audibly— 


“Good tread; eapital figure; Shell make 
up well, and behave herself, I fancy. 
A strong desire to make off seized the girl; but, re- 
membering that she had presented herself for inspec- 
tion, she controlled the impulse, and returned to him 
with no demonstration of displeasure, but 2 little more 
fire in “ the fine eye,’ and a more erect carriage of the 
capital figure.” 
“All right, my dear. Give your name to Mr. Tripp, 
and your mind to the business, and consider yourself 
’—with which satisfactory remark the little 
man vanished like « ghost. 

“Lucy, did you hear that impertinent ‘my dear 
asked Christie, whose sense of propriety had reccived 
its first shock. - 

* Lord, child, all managers do it. 


fine eye. 


” 


‘9% 


They don’t mean 


| anything; so be resigned, and thank your stars he 


didn’t say ‘love’ and ‘darling,’ and kiss you, as old 
Vining used to,” wasall the sympathy she got. 


Having obeyed orders, Lucy initiated her into the 


look over the scenes in which she was to appear. Chris- 
tie soon caught the idea of her part—not a difficult 
matter, as there were but few ideas in the whole piece, 
after which she sat watching the arrival of the troop 
she was to lead. A most forlorn band of warriors they 
seemed, huddled together, and looking as if afraid to 
speak, lest they should infringe some rule; or to move, 
lest they be swallowed up by some unsuspected trap- 
door. 

Presently the ballet-master appeared, the orchestra 
struck up, and Christie found herself marching and 
counter-marching at word of command, At first, a 

most uncomfortable sense of the absurdity of her posi- 
tion oppressed 2nd confused her; then the ludicrous 
contrast between the solgen anxie ty ys the t tro« ‘p and 
the fantastic evole’isns they werd parformiliig amused 
her till the ::0%elty wore off; the martial music excited 
her: the desire to please sharpened her wits; and 
natiiral grace made it easy for her to catch and copy 
ihe steps and poses given her toimitate. Soon she for- 
got herself, entered into the spirit of the thing, and ex- 
erted every sense to please, so successfully that Mr. 
Tripp praised her quickness at comprehension, 
Lucy applauded heartily from a fairy car, and Mr. 
Sharp popped his head out of a palace window to 

watch the Amazon's descent from the Mountains of | 
the Moon. 

When the regular company arrived, the troop was 
dismissed till the progress of the play demanded tbeir 

reappearance. Much interested in the piece, Christie | 
stood aside under a palm tree, the foliage of which was 
strongly suggestive of a dilapidated green umbrella; 
enjoying the novel sights and sounds about her. 

Yellow-faced gentlemen and sleepy-eyed ladies 
roamed languidly about with much incoherent jabber- 
ing of parta, and frequent explosions of laughter. 
Princes, with varnished boots and suppressed cigars, 
fought, bled, and died, without a change of counten- 
ance. Damsels of unparalleled beauty, according to 
the text, gaped in the faces of adoring lovers, and 
crocheted serenely on the brink of annihilation. Fairies, 
in rubber-boots antl woolen head-gear, disported them- 
selves on flowery barks of canvas, or were suspended 
aloft with hooks in their backs like young Hindoo de- 
votees. Demons, guiltless of hoof or horn, clutched 
their victims with the inevitable “ Ha! ha!” and van- 
ished darkly, eating pea-nuts. The ubiquitous Mr. 
Sharp seemed to pervade the whole theatre; for his 
voice came shrilly from above or spectrally from be- 
low, and his active little figure darted to and fro like a 
critical will-o-the-wisp. 

The grand march and chorus in the closing scene 


At all 





| mysteries of the place, and then put her in a corner to | 





| 





were easily accompliiiaabitee, as aioe bade her, Chris- 
tie “sung with all her might,” and kept step as 
she led her band with the dignity of a Boadicea. No 
one spoke to her; few observed her: all were intent on 
their own affairs; and when the finu! shriek and bang 
died away without lifting the roof by its din, she could 
hardly believe that the dreaded: first rehearsal was 
safely over. 

A visit to the wardrobe-room to see her dvess came 
next; and here Christie had a slight skirmish with the 
mistress of that department relative to the length of 
her classical garments. As studies from the nude had 
not yet become one of the amusements of the clite of 
Little Babel, Christie was not ré{juired to appear ® the 
severe simplicity of a costume consisting of a necklace, 
sandals, etc., and a bit of gold fringe about the waist, 
but was allowed an extrainch or two on her tunic, and 
departed, much comforted by tie assurance that her 
dress would not be “a shock to modesty," as Lucy ex- 
pressed it. 


‘*Now, look at yourself, and, for my sake, prove an 
honor to your country and a terror to the foe,” said 


Lucey, as she led her protégé before the green-room 
mirror on the first night of ‘The Demon's Daughter, 
or The Castle of the Sun!! The most Magnificent 
Spectacle ever produced upon ihe American Stage!!!” 
Christie looked, and saw we arlike figure with glit- 
tering helmet, shield and lance, streaming hair and 
savage cloak. Shie liked the picture, for there was 
much of the heroic spirit in the girl,and even this poor 
counterfeit: pleased her eye and filled her fancy with 
martial memories of Joan of Arc, Zenobie and Brito- 
marte. 
“Go ta!” 


cried Lucy, who affected theatrical modes 
of speech. “ Don’t admire yourself any longer, but tie 
up your sandals and come on. Be sure you rush down 
the instant I ery, ‘ non, I defy thee!’ Don't break 
your neck, or pick your way like a cat in wet weather, 


Dex 





but come with effect, for I want that scence to make a 
hit.” 
Princess Caremfil swept away, and the Amazonian 


queen climbed to her perch among the painted moun- 
tains, where her troop already sat like a flock of pi- 
geons shining in the sun. The gilded breast-plate rose 
and fell with the quick beating of her heart, the spear 
shook with the trembling of her hand, her lips were 
dry, her head dizzy, and more she waited 
for her cue, she was sorely tempted to run away and 
take the consequences, 

But the thought of Lucy’s good-will and confidence 
kept her, and when the cry cnme she answered with a 
ringing shout, rushed down the ten-foot precipice, and 
charged upon the foe with an energy that inspired her 
followers, and quite satisfied the princess struggling in 
the demon’s grasp. 


than once, as 


With clashing of arms and shrill war-cries the res- 
cuers of innocence rssailed the sooty fiends who fell 
before their unscientific blows with a rapidity which 


inspired in the minds of behoiders a suspicion that the 
goblins’ own voluminous tails tripped them up and 
gallantry kept them prostrate. As the last groan ex- 
pired, the last agonized squirm subsided, the conquer- 
ors performed the intricate dance with which it ap- 
pears the Amazons were wont to celebrate their victo- 
ries. Then the scene ciosed with 2 glare of red light 
mid a “grand tableaux” of the martial queen standing 
in a bower of lances, the rescued princess gracefully | 
fainting in her arms, and the vanquished demon scowl- 
ing fiercely under her foot, while four-and-twenty 
dishevelled damsels gang 2 song of exultation, to the 
barbaric music ofa tatted “2 tp¢ir shields, 

All went well that night, and wh" at last the girls 
doffed crown and helmet, they confided to 6=¢ another 
the firm opinion that the success of the piece was in a 
great measure owing to their trlent, their exertions, 
and went gaily home predicting for themselves careers 
as brilliant as those of Siddons and Rachel. 

It would be a pleasant task to paint the vicissitudes | 
and victories of a suecessful actress; but Christie was 
no dramatic genius born to shine before the world and 
leave a name behind her, She had no talent except 
that which may be developed in any girl possessing 
the lively fancy, sympathetic nature and ambitious 
spirit which make such girls naturally dramatic. This 

yas to be only one of many experiences which were to 
show her her own weakness and strength, and through 
effort, pain and disappointme nt fit her to play a nobler 
part on a wider stage. 

For a few weeks Christie's illusions lasted; tien she 
discovered that the new life was nearly as humdrum 
as the old, that her companions were ordinary men 
and women, and her bright hopes were growing as 
dim as her tarnished shield. She grew unutterably 
weary of ‘‘ Thé Castle of the Sun,” and found the “ De- 
mon’s Daughter” an unmitigated bore. She was not 
tired of the profession, only dissatisfied with the place 
she held in it, and eager to attempt a part that gave 
some scope for power and passion. 

Mrs. Black wisely reminded her that she must learn 
to use her wings before she tried to fly, and comforted 
her with stories of celebrities who had begun as she 
was beginning, yet who had suddenly burst from their 
grub-like obscurity to adorn the world as splendid 
butterflies. 

“We'll stand by you, Kit; so keep up your courage, 
and do your best. Be clever to every one in general, 
old Sharp in particular, and-when a chance comes, 
have your wits about you and grab it. That's the way 

to get on,” said Lucy, as sagely as if she had been @ 
star for years, 
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“Tf I had beauty I should stand a better chance,” 
sighed Christie, surveying herself with great disfavor, 
quite unconscious that to a cultivated eye the soul of 
beauty was often visible in that face of hers, with its 
intelligent eyes, sensitive mouth, and fine lines about 
the forehead, making it a far more significant and at- 
tractive countenance than that of her friend, possess- 
ing only piquante prettiness. 

“‘ Never mind, child; you’ve got a lovely figure, and 
an actress’s best feature—fine eyes and eyebrows. I 
heard old Kent say so, and he's a judge. So make the 
best of what you've got, as I do,’’ answered Lucy, 
glancing at her own comely little person with an air of 
perfect resignation. 

Christie laughed at the adviser, but wisely took the 
advice, and, though she fretted in private, was cheer- 
ful afid alert in public. Always modest, attentive and 
obliging, she soon became a favorite with her mates, 
and, thanks to Lucy's good offices, with Mr. Sharp, 
whose favorite she was. Christie got promoted sooner 
than she otherwise would have been. 

A great Christmas spectacle was brought out the 
next season, and Christie had a good part in it. When 
that was over she thought there was no hope for her, 
as the regular company was full and a different sort of 
performance was to begin. But just then her chance 
came, and she “ grabbed it.’’ The first soubrette died 
suddenly, and in the emergency Mr. Sharp offered the 
place to Christie tillhe could fill, it to his mind. Lucy 
was second soubrette, and had Hoped for this promo- 
tion; but Lucy did not sing well. Christie had a good 
voice, had taken lessons and muchimproved of late, 
so she had the preference and resolved to stand the 
test so well that this temporary elevation should be- 
come permanent. 

She did her best, and though many.of the parts were 
distasteful to her she got through them successfully, 
while now and then she had one which she thoroughly 
enjoyed. Her Tilly Slowboy was a hit, and a proud 
girl was Christie when Kent, the comedian, congratu- 
lated her onit, and told her he had seldom scen it bet- 
ter done. 

To find favor in Kent’s eyes was an honor indeed, for 
he belonged to the old school, and rarely condescended 
‘do praise modern actors. His own style was so admir- 
able that he was justly considered the first comedian 
in the country, and was the pride and mainstay of the 
old theatre where he had played for years. Of course 
he possessed much influence in that little world, and 
being a kindly man used it generously to help up any 
young aspirant who seemed to him deserving. 

He had observed Christie, attracted by her intelligent 
face and modest manners, for in spite of her youth 
there was a native refinement about her that made it 
impossible for her to romp and fiirt as some of her 
mates did. Buttillshe played Tilly he had not thought 
she possessed any talent. That pleased him, and seeing 
how much she valued his praise, and was flattered by 
his notice, he gave her the wise but unpalatable advice 
always offered young actors. Finding that she accept- 
ed it, was willing to study bard, work faithfully, and 
wait patiently, he predicted that in time she would 
make a clever actress, never a great one. 

Of course Christie thought he was mistaken, and 
secretly resolved to prove him a false prophet by the 
triumphs of her career. But she meekly bowed to his 
opinion; this docility pleased him, and he took a pa- 
ternal sort of interest in her, which, coming from the 
powerful favorite, did her good service with the higher 
powers, and helped her on more rapidly than years of 
meritorious effort. 

Toward the end of that second season several of 
Dickens's dramatised novels were played, atid Christie 
earned fresh laurels. She loved those books, and seem- 
ed by instinct to understand and personate the humor 
and pathos of many of those grotesque creations. Be- 
lieving that she had little beauty to sacrifice, she dressed 
such parts to the life, and played them with a spirit and 
ease that surprised those who had considered her a dig- 
unified and rather dull young person. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Sharp, that girl is going to 
make a capital character actress. When her parts suit, 
she forgets herself entirely and does admirably well. 
Her Miggs was nearly the death of me to-night. She's 
got that one gift, and it’s a good one. You'd better 
give herachance, for I think she'll bea credit to the old 
concern.” 

Kent said that,—Christie heard it, and flew to Lucy, 
waving Miggs’s cap for joy as she told the news. 

“What did Mr. Sharp say?” asked Lucy, turning 
round with her face half “ made up.” 

**He merely said ‘Hum,’ and smiled. 
a good sign?” said Christie, anxiously. 

* Can’t say,” and Lucy touched up her eyebrows as 
if she took no interest in the affair. 

Christie’s face fell, and her heart sunk at the thought 
of failure; but she kept up her spirits by working 
harder than ever, and soon had her reward. Mr. 
Sharp’s “ Hum” did mean yes, and the next season she 
was regularly engaged with a salary of thirty dollars a 
week. 

It was a grand step, and knowing that she owed it to 
Kent, Christie did her utmost to show that she deserved 
his good opinion. New trials and temptations beset 
her now, but hard work and an innocent nature kept 
her safe and busy. Obstacles only spurred her on to 
redoubled exertion, and whether she did well or ill, 
‘was praised or blamed, she found a never failing excite- 
ment in her attempts to reach the standard of perfec- 
dion she had set up forherself. Kent did not regret his 
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patronage. Mr. Sharp was satisfled with the success of 
the experiment, and Christie soon became a favorite in 
a small way, because behind the actress the public al- 
ways saw a woman who never “forgot the modesty of 
nature.” 

But as she grew prosperous in outward things, Chris- 
tie found herself burdened with a private cross that 
tried her very much. Lucy was no longer her friend ; 
something had come between them, and a steadily in- 
creasing coldness took the place of the confidence and 
affection which had once existed. Lucy was jealous, 
for Christio had passed her in the race. She knew she 
could not fill the place Christie had gained by favor, 
and now held by her own exertions, still she was bitter- 
ly envious though ashamed to own it. 

Christie tried to be just and gentle, to prove her 
gratitude to her first friend, and to show that her heart 
was unchanged. But she failed to win Lucy back and 
felt herself injured by such unjust resentment. Mrs. 
Black took her daughter's part, and though they pre- 
served the peace outwardly the old friendliness was 
quite gone. 

Hoping to forget this trouble in excitement Christie 
gave herself entirely to her profession, finding in it a 
satisfaction which for a time consoled her. 

But gradually she underwent the sorrowful change 
which comes to strong natures when they wrong thenn- 
selves through ignorance or wilfulness. 

Pride and native integrity kept her from the worst 
temptations of such a life, but to the lesser ones she 
yielded, growing selfish, frivolous and vain—intent on 
her own advancement, and careless by what means she 
reached it. She had no thought now beyond her art, 


opinion was serviceable, no care for any one but her- 
self. 

Her love of adiniration grew by what it fed on, till 
the sound of applause became the sweetest music to 
her ear. She rose with this hope, lay down with this 
satisfaction, and month after month passed in this 
feverish life, with no wirh to change it, but a growing 
appetite for its unsatisfactory delights, an ever increas- 
ing forgetfulness of any higher aspiration than dra- 
matic fame. 

“Give me joy, Lucy, I'm to have a benefit next 
week! Everybody else has had one and I’ve played 
for them all, so no one seemed to begrudge me my turn 
when dear old Kent proposed it,” said Christie, coming 
in one night still flushed and excited with the good | 
news. 


“ What shall you have?” asked Lucy, trying to look | 


pleased, and failing decidedly. 

“Masks and Faces. I've always wanted to play 
Peg, and it has good parts for you and Kent, and St. 
George. I chose it for that reason, for I shall 
need all the 
dare say.”’ 

The smile vanished entirely at this speech, and 
Christie was suddenly seized with a suspicion that 
Lucy was not only jealous of her as an actress but asa 
voman. St. George was a comely young actor who 
ysually played lovers’ parts with Christie, and played 
them very well too, being “possessed of much talent, 
anda gentleman. They had never thought of falling 
in love with each other, though St. George wooed and 
won Christie night after night in vaudeville and farce. 
But it was very easy to imagine that so much mock 
passion had a basis of truth, and Lucy evidently tor- 
mented herself with this belief. 

“Why didn’t you choose Juliet—St. George would 
do Romeo so well?” said Lucy, with a sneer. 

“No, that is beyond me. Kent says Shakespeare 
will never be my line, and I believe him. I should 
think you'd be satisfied with Masks and Faces, 
for you know Mabel gets her husband safely back in 
the end,” answered Christie, 
her words. 

“As if I wanted the man! No, thank you, other 
people’s leavings won't suit me,’’ cried Lucy, tossing 
her head, though her face belied her words. 

‘Not even though he has ‘heavenly eyes,’ ‘distract- 
ing legs,’ and ‘a melting voice?’’’ asked Christie, ma- 
liciously, quoting Lucy’s own rapturous speeches when 
the new actor came. 

“Come, come, girls, don’t quarrel. I won't ’ave it 
inmeroom. Lucy’s tired to death, and it’s not nice of 
you, Kitty, to come and crow over her this way,” said 
Mamma Black, coming to the rescue, for Lucy was in 
tears, and Christie looked dangerous. 

“Tt’s impossible to please you, so I'll say good 
night,”’ and Christie went to her room with resentment 
burning hotly in her heart. 

As she crossed the chamber her eye fell on her own 
figure reflected in the long glass, and with a sudden 
impulse she turned up the gas, wiped the rouge from 
her cheeks, pushed back her hair, and studied her 
own face intently for several moments. It was pale 
and jaded now, and all its freshness seemed gone; hard 
lines had come about the mouth, a feverish disquiet 
filled the eyes, and on the forehead seemed to lie the 
shadow of a discontent that saddened the whole face. 
If one could believe the testimony of that countenance 
things were not going well with Christie, and she 
owned it with a regretful sigh, as she asked herself, 
“Am I what I hoped I should be? No, and it is my 
fault. If three years of this life have made me this, 
what shall I bein ten? A fine actress perhaps, but how 
good a woman?” 

With gloomy eyes fixed on her altered face she stood 
& moment struggling with herself. Then the hard look 








help I can get to pull me through, I | 
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returned, and she spoke out defiantly, as if in answer 
to some warning voice within herself. ‘‘ No one cares 
what Il am, so why care myself? Why not go on and 
get as much fame asI can? Success gives me power if 
it eannot give me happiness, and I must have some re- 
ward for my hard work. Yes! a gay life anda short 
one, then out with the lights and down with the cur- 
tain!” 

But in spite of her reckless words Christie sobbed 
herself to sleep that night like a child who knows it is 
astray, yet cannot see the right path or hear its moth- 
er’s voice calling it home. 

On the night of the Benefit Lucy was in a most ex- 
asperating mood, Christie in a very indignant one, and 
as they entered their dréssing-room they looked as if 
they might have played the Rival Queens with great 
effect. Lucy offered no help and Christie asked none, 
but putting her vexation resolutely out of sight fixed 
her mind on the task before her. 

As the pleasant stir began all about her, actress-like, 
she felt her spirits rise, her courage increase with every 
curl she fastened up, every gay garment she put on, 
and soon smiled approvingly at herself, for excitement 
lent her cheeks a better color than rouge, her eyes 
shone with satisfaction, and her heart beat high with 
the resolve to make a hit or die. 

Christie needed encouragement that night, and found 
it in the hearty welcome that greeted her, and the full 
house, which proved how kind a regard was entertaiu- 
ed for her by many who knew her only by a fictitious 
name. She felt this deeply, and it helped her much, 
for she was vexed with many trials those before the 


| footlights knew nothing of. 
no desire beyond the commendation of those whose | 


The other players were full of kindly interest in her 
success, but Lucy took a naughty satisfaction in har- 
rassing her by all the small slights and unanswerable 
provocations which one actress has it in her power to 
inflict upon another. 

Christie was fretted almost beyond endurance, and 
retaliated by an ominous frown when her position al- 
lowed, threatening asides when a moment’s by-play 
favored their delivery, and angry protests whenever 
she met Lucy off the stage, 

But in spite of all annoyances she had never played 
better in her life. She liked the part, and acted the 
warm-hearted, quick-witted, sharp-tongued Peg with 


| a spirit and grace that surprised even those who knew 


her best. Especially good was she in the scenes with 
Triplet, for Kent played the part admirably, and 
cheered her on with many an encouraging look and 
word. Anxious to do honor to her patron and friend 
she threw her whole heart into the work; in the scene 
where she comes like a good angel to the home of the 
poor play-wright, she brought tears to the eyes of her 
audience; and when at her commapd Triplet strikes 
up a jig to amuse the children she “covered the 
buckle” in gallant style, dancing with all the frolic- 
some abandon of the Irish orange-girl who for a mo- 
ment forgot her grandeur and her grief. . 


(To be continued.) 








PRAISE-MEETINGS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM C. POND, 


1. VERY worshiping assembly should be in 

some measure a praise-meeting ; and every one 
should be in some measure a prayer-meeting and a love- 
feast as well. Distinctive names indicate no exclusive 
appropriation of the time to onesort of service, but sug- 
gest the meeting’s central and characteristic element. 
In our large assemblies on Sunday the sermon is the 
central thing. By some this is complained of, but even 
they, in practice, yield the point. It is inevitable; and 
it is as it ought_to be. There ought to be services at 
which instruction and exhortation, the message from 
God through the lips of one of his ambassadors, is the 
principal thing; and, at such services, if the sermon be 
pointless and lifeless, it is impossible thatany addenda, 
whether musical or liturgical, should redeem the occa- 
sion. Men find it so, in fact, and though they complain 
about it, it cannot be changed and it ought not to be. 
Just so there are services in which mutual conference 
is the central idea, and no eloquence of any one man's 
address will make a social meeting successful if social- 
ity islost. And there are meetings in which all the 
suggestions and all the songs should gather round the 
central purpose of united and wrestling supplication ; 
—prayer-meetings, properly so called. Why should 
there not be services also whose controlling idea is 
praise? It has come to us of late, as a new thing, but 
we fall, forthwith, to wondering why it was not long 
ago an old thing, established among the usages of the 
churches. 

A praise-meeting is a service in which we seek to 
worship God and to edify each other in sacred song. 
Not that song is essential to praise, but that it is a na- 
tural, and, beyond question, a scriptural, aid in it. 
Sacred music is a sacrament appointed by God and ap- 
proved in the experience of all devout souls. Singing 
is the main thing in these meetings;—the prayer, the 
Scripture-lesson, the instruction and exhortation all 
being held subsidiary to the one design to fill the sing- 
ing with the true spirit of praise. 

2. There isa place for such meetings. There is a use 
inthem. Great spiritual profit may be gained by them. 
It is worth something that they give variety to our 
services, and break in upon the slavish routine of our 
public worship. For routine-worship—no matter what 
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the forms may be, whether gaudily ritualistic or Puri- 
tanic in simplicity—cannot but terminate in formalism. 
Tts successive exercises become things of course, Which, 
if they movo orderly, with no hiteh, no failure, no ¢m- 
barrassmont, do not oblige aman even te open his eyes. 
All that he needs is that some one wake him in time to 
receive the benediction. It is also worth something that 
a praise-mecting will attract to the sanctuary many 
who would come to no other service; for it may be so 
conducted as to bring close home to such hearts the 
vital truths and the most searching appeals of the gos- 
pel. Let them be persons musically inclined, and set 
them to singing “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
or ** Rock of Ages,” or “Just as Iam," after showing 
them what sueh hymns mean, and if their hearts are 
not reached, it is doubtful whether they eould be 
reached by any sort of appeal. 

It is an advantage of very great weight, possible to be 
gained through such meetings, that the service of song, 
on other occasions, may be raised above the level of 
mere musical performances to that of real praise, 
They will tend to educate the people towards hearty 


congregational singing: and towards a higher thing | 


also—leading us to think what we sing—te mean what 
we say im sinzing, and to make the worship thus offer- 
ed to be ‘tin spirit and in truth.” It is matter of actual 
experience that these meetings have brought hearty 
worshipers into conscious and very close sud sweet 
communion with their God and Saviour, so that going 
away, they have said, not how dreadful, but how 
gladsome is this place: this is none other but the house 
of Ged: this is the gate of heaven. 


_, & But praise-meetings are not without their perils of 
evil. The special dangers attending them may be 


grouped, I think, under one bead, and gather about one 
liability. It is that the true idea of worship will be 
lost: that the praise-mecting will degenerate into a so- 
called sacred concert, and churches competing with 
each other will prepare their programmes, as theaters 
do, with reference to tickling the ear rather than reach- 
ing the heart. But is evon this liability peculiar to such 
meetings? Certainly not. In prayer itself we have 
known sense to be sacrificed to sound, and the real 
fervency of a reverent spirit standing with filial confi- 
deuce and awe in the conscious presence of the Heaventy 
Father, caricatured in the ghostly tones, or mighty 
roar, or flooding verbiage, of supplications made to be 
heard of men. In preaching, too, how constant the 
temptation, how great the demand for sensationalism! 
Whatever aims at 
main thing, to draw a crowd by coming down to the 
level of its thinking and its tastes—thisis sensational; 
deservedly rebuked as sacrificing the spiritual to the 
material, the worship of God to the pleasing of men. 
4, Though admitting the existence of this peril in con- 
nection with praise-meetings, we don’t see in it a reason 
for abjuring them. Carefully make them what they 
Purport to be, and the danger will be avoided, and rich 
benefits will be seeured. Towards this end, it 
viously necessary that the accompanying exercises 
should be such as will evidently separate these meet- 
ings from mere conceris. Let there be the reading of 
Scripture and prayer at the beginning and at the end 
of the service. Each hymn should be introduced with 
some brief and telling word, not to explain why such 
a hymn was chosen, bu 
home to the consciences and hearts of all. 
a singic sentence full of meaning will do this. 
times the address may safely occupy three or four 
ininutes of time. This part of the service should not 
seom to be hurricd, should not be treated as an intru- 
sion, but should be recognized as belonging to the very 
heart of the matter. Again, too great prominence 
must not be given to instrumental music; not because 
of any unscriptural prejudice against instruments, or 
against any sort of An organ is no holier 
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f instruments. 
than a trombone or a banjo, and if a banjo would 
assist, bring itin. But too much instrumental co-ope- 
ration does not aid, but rather hinders the congrega- 
tional singing. Your song is taken out of your mouth. 
Your voice is lost in tae din. The singing in Plymouth 
church is uficicnt witness to the way in which a 
choir backed by the organ alone can Jead a vast as- 
sembly forth in song. The thousands in Mr. Spurgeen’s 
Tabernacle are led by a single precentor. 
either of these congregations, would be voted a hind- 
vance, if it were called by 1 Again, 
too many performance 

ence to that element, and exalt the sensuous musical 
performance at the expense of the worship of God. 
People find themsclyes watching to see how the thing 
is done; criticising the manner , or the taste of it, 
the rhytinn or the melody, and forgetting the weizhtier 
naitter for which they have assembled. For this rea- 
son we ought, also, to avoid calling in to our aid fa- 
mous singers, such as must needs abound in solos and 
duets, and such choir performances as are most fitly 
called executions. It will be desirable that in some of 
the exercises the choir should lead and the congrega- 
tion rest; but then, as always where worship is the end 
in view, simplicity, distinctness, the due utterance of 
the hymn are to be secured, even though the singer 
be not glorified. 

Finally, let the programme for such a meeting be 
carefully and prayerfully wrought out beforehand. 
Let there be be unity in it, and each hymn be the right 
one in the right place. The progress of thought should 
be as real and as logical as in the plan of any sermon. 
The impression to be made should lie as distinctly be- 
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fore the leader’s mind, and the oxercises be a4 skillfully 
adjusted to secure if, as in flic case of any other ser- 
vice. 

Such praise-meetings are within the reach of any con- 
gregation, large or small. Such mectings will be useful 
anywhere. If we speak confidently it is because we 
testify that we have seen. It is cur own experience of 
profit and delight in them which makes us desire that 
they had long since become the common heritage of all 
our churches. 





A WONDERFUL MOVEMENT IN 
BIBLE-STUDY. 


BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


Qo rapidly and quietly has the movement for 
kK) united Bible-study in Christendom made progress 
thus far, that its magnitude and importance are as yet 
but partially comprehended by the public which is to 
feel its influence. Two years ago there was little 
agreement among the Sunday-schools of any country 
as to the subjects or methods of study. In the United 


| States there were at least ten times as many kinds of 


| tion in hand, voted that it was 


| should conform. 
is ob- | 
| 


r _. | tobe “a great mountain,” filling “the whole earih.’ 
sensuous effects, seeking, as the | ae j ng ‘ 


question-books as of denominations of Christians, and 
their number was on the increase. Plans of systematic 
Bible-study had, it is teuc, been arranged and advyo- 
cated by advanced thinkers and workers, and schemes 
for a national series of Bible-lessons had been pressed 


reigned. 

Then there came a pressure of public sentiment for 
union in this work. Those who know most of the be- 
ginnings of the present popular movement in this 
direction, are most surprised at its growth, beyond the 
expectations of its more sanguine friends, and in spite 
of seemingly insurmountable obstacles; and they are 


Sagennd Gniihn ent setiom nr itn yar the — - vosptondl pared, while the assured large sales of such helps justify 
The leading religious publishing so- | 4 


hence invincible. 
cieties and firms had no reason to favorit. Their inte- 
rests, through the acoumulation of question-books, 
stereotype-plates and copyrights, of ibe older style, 
were all hostile to the new departure. Moreover, the 
representative Sunday-school workers, who advocated 
system in Bible-study according to particular methods 





| regular or occasional comment on them. 
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by the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian publication boards, the American Sunday-school 
Union, and most of the private publishers of Sunday- 
school periodicals and books throughout the land. The 
Canadian Sunday-schools are, perhaps, quite as fully 
agreed on this series as those of the United States. It 
is also, through a visit of Dr. Vincent to Murope, 
adopted more or less generally in Scotland, France, 
Italy, Germany end Holland, and it has not a few stu- 
dents im the Sandwich Islands. The Londen Sunday- 
school Union had atready arranged another plan for 
1873 when this schedule was presented; but that Socie- 
ty, with its schools, proposes to join in the creat move- 
ment with the opening of 1874. 

And now, as the year 1973 begins its course, more 
persons are week by week engaged in the study of the 
same Bible passage than ever before since the syvorld 
began. And more helps are available for such study 
than ever before. The union committee which select- 
ed the lessons furnish no comments on them. They 
merely name Bible passages for common study. But 
the several denominations multiply motes and com- 
ments on these passages, and undenominational notes 
are quite as abundant. Some of the best minds in the 
Church aradevoted to the elucidation, enforcement 
and illustration of these lessons for the current year. 
Des. John Hall, Howard Crosby, John Todd, J, M. L. 
Curry, John H. Viacent, M. W. Jacobus, W. Ormiston, 


| 8. C. Bartlett, G. D. B. Pepper, J. M. Gregory, Richare 
at intervals for forty years or inore, but confusion still | om remot a> Srnerd 


Newton, S.J. Niccolls, Paul A. Chadbourne, and a host 
of others are already announced for this work. A 
score journals are specially given to the ex- 
position of the ns, while a large fall the 
religious periodicals in the land will give a place to 
Compe ndi- 


or so of 


se lessc ehare 


| ums of tho best thoughts of writers, ancient and mod- 


of their own, did not deem it advisuble or practicable | 


to bring all denominations to the same plan of work. 
But the movement for union gathered strength, like 
the stone that “ was cut out without hands,” and grew 

The Christian public sentiment of the country com- 
pelled a meeting of leading religious publishers at 
New York, in August, 1871, to see if an agreement 
could be made on a counpon scrics of Bible-lessons for 
1872. 


question, an intelligent conu 
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The same public sentiment which demanded the con- 


| ference insisted on an agreement, and finally secured 


| it. 


A compromise plan was adopted, by which por- 
tions of four proposed series of Bibie-lessons for 1872 
were brought together as an incongruous whole, with, 
perhaps, the feeling on the part of some consenting to 


i} and aetion. 


At that conference, after a full discussion of the | 
having the proposi- | 


But this did not setile the question. | 


| it that the lack of unity and symmetry in the scheme | 


io set the truth it expresses 
Sometimes | 
Some- 


would prove its ruin, and so the more quickly show 


the folly of the entire movement. 
The Baptist, Congregational and Methodist denomi- 


| nations adopted the proposed series with an approach 
to unanimity, while portions of the Episcopal, Presby- | 


A band, in | 


of the incre tune giver promin- | 





terian, Reformed, and other evangelical bodies, with 
various undenominational societies and firms, accept- 
ed it heartily. The number of those connmencing its 


ern, on the Bible passages in question, are already pre- 
publishers in unusual outlays for critical and illustre- 
tive works caleulated to aid those using the “ Interua- 
tional Series of Bible Lessons.’ Indeed, if may be 
safely asserted that ten dollars will securc to a teacher 


the current year more of valuable help in the study of 


his Sunday-school lessons than would fi hundred 
dollars two years ago. 
The importance of this movement can searecely be 


estimated. Its present magnitude gives it a place with 
the weightiest forces in the sphere of human thought 
All the skeptical and rationalistie hocks 
written, over which Christian have been 
anxious, have failed to oxercise anything like such an 
influence at present sways millions through the 
agency of this united Bible study. Unless there could 
be similar union in themes of pulpit discourse, all the 
pulpits in our land could not iogether so influence and 
impréss the popular mind ss God's Werd thus studied 
is likely to influence and impress it in the year just 
opened, But this union in the Sunday-school can hard- 
ly fail to bring a somewhat corresponding union in the 
pulpit. 1 find their people so interested in 


ever nen 


as 


Pastors will 
the themes of the uniform Bible lessons that they will 
want to preach offen to them en those themes, They 
might as well have determined to ignore the great 
facts of the Bosten and Chicago fires, the Presidential 
election, the war for the Union, or even the great re- 
vival of 1858, as to declare now that the Sunday-school 


| lessons, of which the community thinks so much, are 


study with the new year surprised iis Warmest adyo- | 
| 


cates. Its rapid growth in public favor was yet more 
astonishing. The first quarter's lessons were in Reve- 
lations, a book commonly deemed poorly suited to 
children’s study; but even these lessons were found 
attractive, clear and helpful to very many of the 
youngest scholars in city aud country Sunday-scltools, 
and the inspired words concerning them, ** Blessed is 
he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy,” found new meaning and fulfilment to 


iN 


thousands upon thousands of readers and heurers in | 


the first three months of the year just closed. Before 
the first quarter had passed, it was found that some- 


thing like three millions of persons were engaged in | 
the study of the uniform series, and with such satis- 


faction in it that what had been counted a doubtful 
experiment was already an assured success. 


When the National Sunday-school Conveition as-, 


sembled at Indianapolis in April last, the pulblie pres- 
sure ou it was strong to plan for a completer and more 
systematic series of Bible-lessons, on which the whol: 
country could unite. After full discussion the pro- 
posed action was decided on by a vote of ten to one, 
and a committee of five ministers and five laymen was 
selected, to arrange a schedule of lessons with a view 
to a seven years’ course of study. That committee in- 
cluded such ministers as Rev. Drs. J. H. Vincent, John 
Hall, Warren Randolph, Richard Newton and A, 8. 
Ghapin, with laymen to match. Canadian brethren, 
who were at the Indianapolis Convention, asked that 
their Dominion might be included in the plan, and two 
members from Canada were added to the Lesson Com- 
mittee. That committee was promptly assembled, 
and commenced its work. The schedule presented for 
1878 includes six months’, study of Genesis, and six 
months’ of Matthew. The new plan is fairly accepted 


to have no place in their sermon or lecture plans. 
From Maine to California, and from Florida to Wash- 
ington Territory, no one theme will have so nearly 
universal sway in the thoughts of the American people, 
week by week, during the vear 1873, as will the weekly 
Bible-lesson of the International Series. Let religious 
editors, pastors and other Christian leaders of the peo- 
ple bear this in mind in what they would write or say 
in the line of popular study or thought. 
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SCENES GARY. 
BY 

A HUNGARIAN 

“AROS VARSARHCLY, or Neumarkt, is a 
_ very pleasant specimen of a Hungarian provin- 
cial town. The streets extremely broad, the houses 
mainly of one story, though a few are clevated two 
stories, aud the public buildings of some pretension. 
The Reformed Protestant body has # college here of 
much note. I visited the building, but did not see the 
students, as this was vacation-time. A mumber of 


BRACE. 


CASTLE, 


Cc. 


| houses near by, for the Professors, are owned by the 


college. There is also bere a very large and ancient 
Protestant Church. One of the most interesting ob- 
jects in the place is a public library, founded by a 


; member of that family who have done so much for 


ee 


Hungary—Count Samuel Teleki. It is fwenished with 
a valuable collection of works of considerable variety. 
Among others, a beautiful manuscript copy of Taci- 
tus, with the name of King Matthias Corrinus in it 
by his own hand, and an early illuminated MSS, of 
the Testament. 

A. long roll, beautifully lithographed, of the figures 
ou Trojan’s column, is also an interesting object, es- 
pecially as showing the resemblances between the 
conquered Dacians and the Wallachs of to-day. I 
was sorry to hear that the library is much neglected 
by the public, It is probably of too high a grade for 
this community, aud should be transferred to Klausen- 
bury, where is a more cultivated society. 

The gentleman who showed me through the library 
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kindly took in hand to engage & lich for me, and 
guide me to an estate T proposed visiting up the valley. 

The carriages ‘of Hungary—both public and: pri- 
vate—are exceedingly comfortable; the only excep- 
tion being the springless wagon used by all classes. 

9%ur drive here was a delightful one, with the air 
clear and stimulating, and the scenery refreshing and 
pastoral. We passed a hill where three prominent 
citizens had been sentenced to death, some years after 
the Revolution, for a supposed hostility to the Aus- 
trian government. It is such stupid brutalities as 
these which have left everywhere so deep a feeling 
of bitterness against Austria among the Hungarian 
masses. 

On our route we visited the celebrated stables of 
Count Dominic Teleki, where we saw some splendid 
thorough-breds, and some very handsome crosses of 
Hungarian with English breeds. The horses ranged in 
value from 3200 to £1,000 each. One fine pair Were just 
being forwarded to a German prince. Owing to cheap 
“feed”? and pasture, the Transylvanians can raise 
horses more cheaply than other people, so that the | 
sale of horses is quite a source of income to the gen- 
try. The mares and foals—some fifty—we found in a 
field near the river; and the geldings for ordinary use 
in another. One horse called out praise for its good 
condition. 

‘Of course he belongs to the Hof-Director (stew- | 
ard),”’ said one of the gentlemen. ‘“ Es versteht sich! 
Of course,” said the Stahl-Meister, an old Prussian, 
“die Kilchinnn isst besser wie der Graf,” the cook 
fares better than the Count! “ But look, meine Herrn, 
at those two bay stallions in the stables! IT have no 
feed forthem! The Director starves them!” 








One of the gentlemen shrugged his shoulders. | 
“There's always war between the steward and the 


stahl-master, and the steward and the gardener! Each | 
one thinks the whole estate must use its income for | 
him!” 

We subsequently met the Count. He is said, a year 
ago, to have had a narrow escape froma bear. The 
upper end of the Marosh valley is famous for its bear- | 
hunts, and in one of these, the bear sprang on this 
gentleman, threw him down, and would have de- | 
spatched him had not a quick use of his knife and | 
pistol saved him, though severely wounded. ~ 

My next visit was at one of the most interesting 
places iu Hungary. 


j G——G, OR A HUNGARIAN CASTLE. 

roA large castle, two or three centuries old, built1aa 
quadrangle, but open to the south, an archway lead- 
ing into the court, the buildings with long corridors, 
and of two stories, painted white, the roof surmounted 
by a kind of quaint tower and a globe onits top. Be- 
hind the Castle is a small “garden” (in the English | 
sense), laid out by the charming Countess, who pre- 
sided during the absence of the husband for his health. 
The walks wind along the fast-flowing Marosh under 
old trees, and a small foot-bridge takes one to a shady 
island with arbors and cool seats for this hot weather. 
Here and there bright beds of flowers greet the eye, or 
some Seguota or forest, or evergreen, decorates the 
green sward. The scene is a delicious one; the quaint 
old castle, the quaint little park with old trees, the 
glitter and eternal murmur of the fast-flowing Marosh, 
and the view of far-off fields and blue hills. It was a 
worthy setting for a refined and gracious hostess. 

{ventured through a suite of rooms, and, though I 
bore some warm letters of introduction, and a gentle- 
man accompanying presented me, I felt almost as if 
intruding; but I was relieved ut once by a reception 
exceedingly simple and cordial. The lady even had 
the goodness to say that she expected me, as the papers 
iad announced my intention of visiting Transylvania, 
and she knew her friends in Pest would not let me pass 
her doors! Rooms and a servant were at once as- 
signed me, and I felt myself singularly at home. It 
was a great pleasure to find Pest and Vienna papers 
again, and to get a glimpse of the Revue des deur 
Mondes, and the literature of the great world. This | 
lady—Countess T.—like all I have met of the higher 
class, changed from Hungarian to German or French 
with great facility, and even understood and read 
English. 

The Hungarian best-bred manner, as I have said 
before, is something unsurpassed in the civilized world. | 
it is, as it were, the habit of ladics long accustomed to 
consider others, and to take care of others, at the same | 
time that the realities of life have not worn off the ex- 
quisite refinement and freshness and gentleness which 
make the highest charms of women; it is a combina- 
tion of dignity, thorough courtesy and kindness; a 
sweet harmony of the conscious power of a lady of 
position and high gifts with the sympathy and conside- | 
vation of a true woman. With such a person, all quali- 
ties seem to demand higher names; kindness becomes | 
benignance, and politeness courtesy—and under her 
influence men bring forth the better sentiments of 
their nature, as they do not with their own sex: and | 
all society is ennobled. For such women dignify all | 
intercourse, and never encourage or even take an in- 
terest in petty gossip and personal scandal. 

The charm of all the best Hungarians is manner— 
and who shall analyze it? Itis the unconscious voice | 
and expression of the inner temperament, under long 
training of courtesies, habits of consideration and self- 
control—and yet also of a certain degree of spontaneity 
or freedom from excessive self-control The combina- 
tion in the Hungarian temperament which produces 





| other 


| thinking we were preparing some new taxation; 


this manner is peculiar. Itisa mirror, as theGermans 
say, of GemUth and Verstand, of sentiment and sense. 
The people seem prone to unite the good sense of the 
English, the “‘heart’’ of the Irish, and the ‘*eonsidera- 
tion” of the Americans, in their nature. Passion and 
reason; liveliness and sharp sense; warm friendliness 
and shrewdness combine in them, in a remarkable 
manner. Their old boastfulness has been beaten out 
of them. They have leatned ‘immensely in the’ past 
twenty years. Many illusions have been dispelled. 
They are much soberer. But with sobriety has come 
no gloom. They still have their old vivacity, but 
with a back-ground of solid sense and calm experi- 
ence. 

The impression made wpon me as a youth by the 
people is only confirmed in manhood. They are a 
people whom every sensible man must respect, and 
for whom I ‘have a much warmer feeling. 

My hostess kindly put me under charge of the Hof 
Director, or steward, avery intelligent gentleman, who 


| hascharge of some half-dozen different estates in vari- 


ous parts of the country, belonging to the Count. 

One can imagine what a business the management of 
such large properties must be. This estate showed ex- 
ternally the most admirable care. In fact, 1 have seen 
no such farming in Hungary. The fields were in the 
best condition, the crops excellent, and the work done 
ona large scale by machines. A careful rotation is pur- 
sued: being two years rape, Wheat and lucerne: then 
rye and corn; then one year fallow. Lucerne is much 
grown here for green feed, Rape, for the oil, is much 
used; besides these, Indian corn (cucurnz), wheat and 
rye. Now and then buck-wheat and hemp offer. As 
a general thing, the hay and grain are stored in stacks 


| and not in barns, though large estates like this have 
| commodious barns. 


The stables here were most carefully built for venti- 
lation and drainage; and there were soine beautiful 
thorough-breds in them, as well as good ordinary 
horses. 

The racing horses were all English. Large droves of 
mares and foals were also kept in the fields, as well as 
geldings. The best breeds for practical use are the 
mixture from English thorough-breds 
vanian mares. 





and Transyl- | 
They cost from $200 to S400 the pair, | 


and do an amountof work which one seldom sees in | 


countries. The Hungarian coachmen always 
drive fast, and keep up the pace in a remarkable de- 
gree. I find when they speak of a place as “two hours’’ 
distant, they alw ays mean tweuty miles or more. I 


have repeatedly seen a team do their sixty miles in a | 


day, and not appear the worse for it. 

Among his blooded animals, the Count had also some 
Merino sheep, though I believe the steward had not 
found them profitable. 

He had all the usual farming machines; the best 
ploughs, harrows, chaff cutting, threshing, 
reaping and other machines, and means for steaming 
food for cattle. I think, however, 
erican machines, 
were all English. 
ployed. 

T inquired, with much curiosity, of the steward, whe- 
ther this elaborate farming paid. In such large enter- 
prises, it is, of course, difficult to say how exactly each 
farm returns a profit. 
a good business. My own impression is, however, that 
the profits come mainly from the vineyards, and, no 
doubt, the horse-raising is remunerative. 

At the present time certainly, with Indian corn as 
high as it isin New York (two florins or one dollar a 
bushel, and new wine fifty cents a gallon, the Transyl- 
vanian landlords must be making money rapidly. 


except McCormick’s Reaper; 
The steam-thresher is of course en- 


THE VILLAGE. 

We drove subsequently about the village, and, among 
other houses, visited the Gypsy settlement. 
were idling about the doors, very striking-looking fig- 
ures and faces, with long black hair and skin as dark 
often as a negro’s, but features very regular. They 
were on the “sick list,” and allowed to idle a while, 
the Director said. The houses were litile mud cabins, 
very bare and dirty, and as we looked inside, we would 
frequently find a colony of naked children, sometimes 
as old as thirteen or fourteen. The girls seemed to have 
no especial sense of modesty. The women were at 
work, 

They followed us as we went out, in great dismay, 
x left to be taxed now 


one man said he “had nothing 


| exeept children!” 


The Director confirms what all the gentlemen say, 
that they work very well on (what the Yankees eall) 
** chores,”’ or chance jobs, but they must all be fed, for 
they never can provide ai ail; and as for dishonesty, 
they do not steal from their own Herrschaft. 

In winter they have to be cared for, and fed also on 
Sundays. 

We visited, besides, the village school, which had been 
| founded by Count Dominick Teleki, with the co-opera- 
tion of the peasants. The inscription struck me: 
népért; a néppel.”” ‘ With the People; for the People.” 
The salary, however, of the teacher, as often happens 
in Hungary, was shamefully low. If I remember right- 
ly, only some 400 gulden (8200), not half that of the 
clergyman of the parish, which drew out from my com- 
panion, who was a Unitarian, some not highly flatter- 
ing remarks on the work of the latter, as Comparer 
with that of the former. 

At evening; we returned to the lovely scene around 


raking, | 


there were no Am- | 
they | 


This gentleman believed it to be | 


and ! 


SAI 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| mean to see him through his troubles are few. 


the castle, and, as I sat in the gloaming under the old 
park trees, watching the light of the full moon strug- 
gling with the twilight, listening to the murmur 
of the even-flowing Marosh, and chatting with friends 
whom only to have seen is a pleasure in the memory. 
I could well understand why one of the most imagine- 
tive of Hungarian modern novel writers should have 
chosen this castle as the scene for an exquisite romance, 
the figures in which still live on the stage of life. 








HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
FREEDMAN. 

HE placing of the ballot in the hands of the 

ignorant Freedman, though necessary to secure 
the results of the war, was a grave step. It was the 
unbinding of a giant. Partly because the giant was 
good-natured and meant well, partly because he was 
grateful and therefore manageable by his rescuers, and 
partly because he knew little of his own power. The 
consequences thus far have been less serious than might 
have been expected. He has hitherto striven for the 
right, as indicated by his own imstinets, and as tnter- 
preted by his newly-found friends. But it is becom- 
ing evident to his half-awakened senses, that these 
friends are divided among themselves. Distrusting 
his former masters, and with his faith shaken in those 
new political teachers, to whom he has been looking 
for guidance, he is gradually verging towards three 
conclusions :—1st, That his right is representation by 
his own color. 2d, That he will not vote for a white 
nan in opposition to anegro. 3d, That by social pros- 
cription, and through the powerful influence of the 
secret lodges, and sometimes even by threats of vio- 
lence, he himself will dictate the vote of the colored 
man. 

In Southern political contesis, purity, honor, high 
standing in the community, are of less importance 
than race; but there is within the race a tendency to 
select the ablest and most skillful leaders; character 
being considered quite as much as in many Northern 
political circles. 

It becomes, therefore, an important question what 
manner of men the leaders of the colored race are. 
Are they men of purity, of intelligence, of broader 
views than their fellows? Is their patriotism superior 
to their private aims? 

An illiterate people is an easy ficld for the contri- 
vances of demagogues. It is not reasonable to expect 
that the ex-slave will have the wisdom to choose 
wisely his leaders. In all times, and everywhere, he 
who promises the most to his constituents has usually 
the greatest number of noisy adherents. Can we ex- 
pect anything different in the South? 

An unparalleled venality has struck ils roots deep- 
ly in most of the Southern States. Office is a means 
to make money. The vitality of the country is being ex- 
hausted. Legislators are bought and sold like cattle. 
Nothing like it has occurred since the foundation of 
the Union. The question will bear no tampering. 
Weak and wicked State governments, chronic law- 
breaking and anarchy, and the necessity of the con- 
stant presence of United States troops—a fearful pic- 
ture in the abstract—have become so familiar as facts 
that their vicious features seem to have been trans- 
formed almost into comeliness. Their recital makes 
no shock. The ex-slave is still under his worst master 
—his own ignorance and passions; but those who 
Gen- 
wine abolitionists are painfully searce. Their voice is 
not heard in the land as was that of the host who 
continually cried unto heaven for the destruction of 
an external system. 

What is to be done with the giant power held by 
the illiterate masses of the South, both white and 
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| colored ? 


The men | 
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Northern philanthropy early attempted to grapple 
with this question, confining its efforts chiefly to the 
colored race. It gave large sums of money to the 
work, and thousands of teachers were deployed all 
over the country. But the task of elementary in- 
struction is so great as to be hopeless, except through 
State support by taxation. 

Already the States have established school systems, 
the most effective of which is in Virginia, where the 
progress and success of popular education has been 
astonishing. 

Still corruptions and the machinations of bad men 
are increasing; the power of demagogues is unbroken, 


| and there are but few to unmask their purposes. 


The only remedy, so far as the Freedmen are con- 
cerned, can come from the creation of a high-toned 
class of colored men, who shall be in full sympathy 
With the masses of their fellow-citizens, and who shall 
seek truer flelds of ambition and effort, who shall, by 
precept and example, teach that true progress can be 
effected only by hard work, and that the poorest 
chance in life, both present and future, is that of the 
politica. Educators, Christian civilizers, rather than 
pedagogues, are wanted. The shouting hard-shell 
preacher should give way to the apostolic teacher, 
who, like St. Paul, is ready in the spirit of self-sacrifice 
to labor in the field of the Great Master. The frightful 
chasm between religion and morality now existing 
must be closed. There is no louder call for Christian 
effort than in the Southern States, among our colored 
fellow-citizens. 

Over half of them are to-day in enforced ignorance, 
and cannot help themselves. They have done the 
country good service, They earned the gratitude of 
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the South by toil in slavery, and by care of their fami- 
lies and plantations during the war; their fighting and 
their voting gave the North military and political vio- 
tory. We owe them a debt that is not yet paid. 

When thousands of their youth of the best capacity 
aro passionately entreating for a better education than 
mere primary schools can give, shall they be kept back 
hopelessly in the fields and woods? When every South- 
ern college is shut to the negro, no matter how fine his 
intellect, must he dismiss all hope of a higher educa- 
tion? 

At the institution with which the writer of this arti- 
cle is connected—the Hampton (Va.) Normal School— 
we shall have next fall over two hundred applications 
for admission, and wiil haye room for but twenty-six 
new students, to replace graduates. Our two hun- 
dred and thirteen students fill every corner, and twen- 
ty-five are encamped for the winter in army tents in 
the open field. 

Other kindred institutions are in a similar situation. 
The negro must have his own higher schools, or have 
none; these must be built up, if at all, from the North. 
From these schools will go out the men and the wo- 
men, with flaming swords of Christian zeal, who shall 
fight ignorance and corruption in all places, and lead 
the march to light and peace. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK,’ 
RY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 





Fray Evenine, Jan. 3, 1873. 

CANNOT help thinking how different will be 

the impressions of religion of children that are 

brought up in the spirit of the Christian community to 

which we belong here, from those which surrounded 

me, and those which generally prevail through the 

community. Dor it cannot be denied that, with sin- 

gular exceptions, hore und there, the impression of re- 

ligion is, that there isa certain sternness in it; that it 
is severe, reprehensory, Condemnatory. 

TI remember very well how much I suffered. 


Al- 


though [ had a nature that niturally threw off trouble 





, yot the sense of sinfulne I looked at it, 
vreatly oppres c I laid upon myself the task of 
being a perfect Christian, although I was at an age 
when I was not perfect, and could not be expected to 
be perfect, in anything except being a big boy, and 
rolling and tumbling and racing, and all manner of 
boyish, good-natured pranks. I had very stringent 
views of iny duty as a Christinn. I said, “The require- 
are imperative, and no man is ex- 
and here I am a poor little con- 


easil 


a Ine, 


ments of God's law 
empt from them; 
demned sinner.” 

Lnever, in all my childhood, had anybody that took 
me, ata tender hour, and brought me consciously into 
the presence of the Saviour, and said to me, “ Henry, 
he loves you now just as you are, more than your fa- 
ther does, or than your mother does. He is yours 
now.” On the other hand, it was always this: “ He 
may be yours just as he is mine, if you will comply 
with tho conditions.” But to comply with the condi- 
tions was the thing. I did not know that I had com- 
plied with them; but Ihad. The primary condition is 
that of being a sinner; and lam sure I had complied 
with that. The second condition is that Jesus Christ, 
in his very nature, is the Healer and Sympathizer—the 
One who gives strength and comfort. But I never had 
that view brought to my mind. Isat under preaching 
enough to rouse the dead. I do not think I ever heard 
such sermons—I know I never preached any that were 
half so powerful—as those which I heard my father 
preach, They fairly made me quiver from the top of 
my head to the bottom of my feet. And yet, it was 
not until I had gone through college, and nearly 
through tho Theological Seminary, after thinking, and 
wishing, ond longing, and trying, and praying, that at 
last the light dawned on me, and I saw what Jesus 
Christ was to a soul in its imperfection and sin. And 
instantly the whole universe, as it were, langhed at 
me; and analogics to the new-found truth presented 
themse!ves to my mind on every hand. Everything 
centered on the idea of God as One whose nature it 
was to heal, and who gave himsclf, experimentally and 
exhibitorily, in Jesus Christ, to show what he was 
doing, always and forever, for those who needed divine 
help and sympathy and drawing. ‘Thus I learned that 
the love of God was for those who would take it and 
yield to it. Iwas ready to take it and to yield to it, 
years and years before I did; but I did not know that 
it. was the rizht thing, it was so simple. 

Now, tho divesting of the minds of children of a 
sense of hardness as belonging to religion; the disabu- 
sing them of the thought that it is something faraway ; 
the bringing of God home to them as something sweet 
and beautiful and to be desired now,—not as something 
to be expected when one has grown old, and has been 
* convicted,” and has joined the chureh—this is im- 
portant, and ought to bea matter of consideration on 
the part of parents and others on whom devolves the 
duty of religiously instructing the young. 

Oh, what days, and weeks, and months and years of 
distress should I have been saved if I had had somebody 
to teach me that Jesus Christ had a mother-heart, and 
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* Hymns (Plymouth Collection) Nos. 545, 868, 643, TTP, 








say to me, “ Now do by him as you would do by your 
mother, if she were alive. You know that your 
mother would not countenance anything bad. You 
know that she would not allow any meanness or self- 
ishness. You know that she would help youaway from 
these things by all sweetness of love and care and for- 
bearance. You know that sometimes she would chide, 
sometimes caress, and both to make you a better child. 
And that is just the way that the Saviour would do. 
He has a great, divine mother-heart, out of which 
come all help that any human being could need.” 

In order to divest the thought of religious things of 
unnecessary ascerbity and dreadfulness, it seems to me 
that parents in the household should begin with their 
children, and that family prayers should be rendered 
sweeter and pleasanter. I used to count it good luck 
when I could dodge prayers. If the horse would only 
slip his halter just at prayer-time, so that I would have 
to run after him—as I would, of course, for I was al- 
ways the boy to do the running; and if when I came 
back, father had got through reading, and commenced 
praying, so that I would not have to go in, that was 
clear gain! My father was a man who could never 
read a chapter in the New Testament containing any 
of those beautiful narratives without choking up, they 
affected him so much; and when he read, I saw that he 
was affected; and I was affected to some extent. And 
when he knelt down to pray, his prayers interested me 
in some respects. Yet, generally he prayed for the 
church, for the kingdom of Christ, and for the world’s 
final conversion. He did not pray much for me—cer- 
tainly not for that part of me that T was most con- 
cerned with. There was, however, one good quality 
about my father’s prayers—they were short, as prayers 
always should be where children are concerned, Once 
ina while there came to our house Dr. Taylor from 
New Haven, Dr. Nettleton from his 





revivals, Dr, 


Hawes from Plymouth, or somebody else, who would | 


be present in the morning at prayers. Father would 
read something, and Dr. Hawes would say, “ Brother 
Beecher, I have often thought that I would like to ask 
you about that passage; "’ and then he would put some 
question, and father und he would talk about it; and 
I liked that. It was something fresh and new. By 
and by some one else would say something. Occasion- 
ally mother would put in aword. And we children 
would draw our chairs up a little closer, and lock at 
one another, and at those who were carrying on the 
conversation, and listen with great pleasure and satis- 
faction. I remember, one morning, on going out after 
such a discussion, snapping my fingers (always the ex- 
clamation ,point among boys!) and saying fo my 
brother, “ Haint we had a good time?” 

If when you haye prayers the breakfast is waiting, 
and there are hungry children in the household, you 
cannot have a good time, Having prayers before 
breakfast is the way to make Pharisess. An empty- 
bellied saint is a poor thing, I think—especially one 
that is under twenty-one years of age! Men cannot 
have very devotional feclings when their stomach 
craves food, and they are smelling the coffee-pot. The 
odors of sanctity and the odors of the kitchen are very 
different things. Neither can you have a good time at 
prayers, even after you haye a comfortable breakfast, 
if anybody is in haste. 

Tt seems to me that prayers in the household should 
be understood to be one of the freest and happiest of 
exercises. The children are not to sit in long rows 
around the wall. If one of them prefers to curl up his 
legs and sit on the floor, let him. If another wants to 
get up in your lap when you are reading, let him. If 
others are desirous of making a little bouguet around 
their mother, left them. Let the family seem like a 
social group. If the children are old cnough to read, 
and they would like to join in the reading, let them do 
that. Let it be understood that you are the priest of 
this little flock, and that whatever is done, the children 
must beinterested. And if you cannot hold them more 
than ten minutes, do not go more than ten minutes. 
And if you: cannot hold them more than fifteen 
minutes, do not go more than fifteen minutes. How- 
ever, if, on a Sunday morning, the children would 
like to go through this history of that narrative, 
let not the mother say, “‘ My dear, we must close the 
exercises 80 that the servants can clear off the table.” 
Hang the table! Let her not urge the necessity of 
closing so that the family can get ready for church. If 
the children want a good time, let them have a good 
time. As far as in you lies, nake the occasion a social 
and cheerful one. 

I know an instance in which, for thirty years or more, 
at five o’clock every Sunday afternoon, the children, 
the grandcbildren, and all the near relations, have 
met at the grandfather’s for social religious exercises; 
and although that custom has been continued thirty 
or forty years, Ido not believe there has been one of 


those children that would not rather have gone with- | 


out @ meal, and almost anything else, than miss of 
being present at that family meeting ou Sunday after- 
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read the Old Testament. I wish you were familiar 
with the way in which the Jews conducted their reh- 
gious services. I wish you knew how, in their worship, 
momeuts of great solemnity were instantly succeeded 
by moments of the most uproarious mirth; so that the 
Jews said, in regard to the feasts of the tabernacte, 
“He that never saw them, never saw what rejoic- 
ing is.” In the old church from which we come, 
joy was sanctified, and was made an expression 
of religion—not that later joy which comes from 
the development of the higher moral feelings, but that 
joy which comes from the exercise of the social feel- 
ings; which comes from familiar intercourse. By tho 
introduction of the social element, religious life may be 
made so sweet that it shall be pleasant to all the young 
and to all that are unlettered, as well as to those that 
are advanced in years and to those who are enlighten- 
ed. By making it so in the household, you will sanc- 
tify that part of religion which is apt to be the least 
profitable. 

A child is born a bundle of nothing, except capacity. 
He does not know arithmetic by nature. He comes to it 
by the grace of the slate and a good teacher behind it. 
But I do not say that his heart is naturally opposed to 
arithmetic because he does not take it easy. He has 
the nature that God gave him; it is emptiness; and it 
must be filled up. A child is not naturally polite, nor 
kind, bor generous ainong his companions. THe has to 
be trained to generosity and kindness and politeness, 
But I do not say that he is naturally opposed to these 
things. He had to be trained to use his feet;but I do 
not say that his feet were naturally opposed to motion, 
A child has to be taught all things. Everything that 
he has in him has to be cducated little by little. A 
child is not naturaily opposed to benevolence because 
he is self-willed and selfish, and wants his own way. It 
is true that we came into the world empty; and the 
problem of life is, how to fill ourselves up. 

I do not believe any child in the worid was ever born 
to grace, vor in grace; but grace may be early de- 
veloped in a child it you take puins to develop it in 
hin. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

PRENCH writer of marked intelligence, and 
wih a working-man, expresses in these words the de- 
mand of French working-men: “ Gratuitous and com- 
pulsory instruction; the absolute right of public meet- 
ing, of coalition, of associations, of speaking, of writing; 
the reduction of the hours of labor; notice of dismissal, 
and payment every Saturday; rest on Sunday; and 
the increase of salary in certain trades.” 

—The new law of recruiting in France openly 
casts aside French democratic traditions, and borrows 
the military system of Prussia. Every Frenchman be- 
tween twenty and forty years of ange is liable to per 
sonul service, without chance of substitution or ex- 
cinption—five years in the regular army, four years in 
the reserye, five more in the local army, and in the re- 
Servé of this for the next six yéars, for those who begin 
ut twenty years of age. The measure is justly described 
as the ery of a whole people for revenge, or, at least, 
secure mnilitary power. But will the cry pass into 
permanent action ? 

—In commenting on the recent Catholic excite- 
ment in France over the reported appearance of the 
Virgin Mary to a child at Lourdes, a recent writer 
asks whether English or American faith in apparitions 
from the unseen world is not more childish and more 
ridiculous still, in quarters too where Popish legends are 
scorned with the the most philosophic contempt. Mr. 
BE. B. Tylor says that worshipful faith in the appear- 
ance of spirits, or mafifestations from them, is part 
of the religion of more than half the race, and has been 
universal at low levels of culture—the door, in fact, by 
which the savage mind entered upon religion. 

—In view of the half honesty of the French 
bishops and clergy, in refusing to institute any “ dis- 
edifying’ examination into the truth of the Lourdes 
apparition, and in lending positive support to the ex- 
citement, the writer just mentioned also says: ‘“ That 
men of ordinary honesty should deliberately adopt 
such 2 line of conduct, may seem et first sight impossi- 


ble. But is not this very course Common umong our- 
selves? How many are there among our own clergy 


and laity who voluntarily close their eyes to the theo- 
logical and critical difficulties which loudly call for 
their attention, from simple dread of the copsequences 
to which inquiry as to facts might lead them ?”’ 


—Kismarck has no easy task on his hands—to 
mould Germany to his idea of & military empire. The 
common people cannot be restrained from emigrating, 
and are only the more eager to be off at any cost in 
consequence of Government efforts to hold them back. 


| The Catholics are gathering the courage and resohition 


noon, where there was singing, where a chapter was | 2 : 
: pte : | The Pope insults the Empcror in an allocution, and 


read and taiked about, and where all knelt down to 
pray. “hat is the most charmed hour of the week to 
them. And I think we should strive to make our fam- 
ily devotions sweet and familiar—not solemn; not 
long; not above the heads of the children. There 
should be brought in the element of free conversation. 
The children should be allowed to talk. We should 
not whip them if they snicker out and laugh at prayer- 
time. I do not think it hurts a prayer to laugh. I 
wish you would read the Psalms. I wish you would 


of indignation under Bismarck’'s harsh treatment, and 
are likely to give the Prince a good deal of trouble. 


there is much making faces back and forth. 


—Rev. J. M. Capes expresses, in the Contemporary 
Review, his conviction that Bismarck has madea great 
mistake in expelling the Jesuits from Germany. He 
thinks that Lord John Russell's course years ago united 
ina close Catholic party three separate factions, and 
gave the extreme Romanizers the chance of support 
which they could not otherwise have had, and that in 
the same way Bismarck will help the Jesuits by perse- 
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euting them, and will secure to them a new lease of in- 
fluence with the mass of Catholics, which they could 
not otherwise have had. Mr. Capes would let the Je- 
suits severely alone, to work out the problem of their 
inevitable unpopularity. 

—But Mr. Capes nevertheless anticipates the 
possibility that the law may have to let alone Jesuitism 
in 2 very positive fashion, by withdrawing all recogni- 
tion‘of trust-deeds or agreements which enable Jesuits 
to hold property of any kind, “ Let the Jesuits take 
their chance,” he says, ‘just as people take their 
chance when they lay bets, or make money agreements 
for what are termed ‘inmmoral purposes.’ Here is no 
question of toleration, or of civil and religious liberty. 
It is simply that the State declines to assist Jesuitism. 
If they should become so numerous and powerful as to 
make the anti-social and tyrannical dogmas of the 
syllabus a real, living power in the country, [ do not 
see how Parliament could help interfering for their 
discouragement.” 

—The Wesleyans of England, while adhering to 
the connexional agencies, have resolved that “ail fu- 


ture legislation for primary education at the public 
cost should provide for such education only upon the | 


principle of unse:tarian schools under School Boards.” 

—It is estimated by the London Spectator that 
there are 60,00 comfortable families in Great Britain, 
and 710,000 which may be called respectable. The line 
of comfort is drawn to include all whose houses wre as- 
tessed at $500 a-yeur, and that of respectability those 


whose houses are assessed at $100 a-yeur and upwards. | 


Below this lust line are seven-eighths of the popwation. 

—The Saturday Review tells employers that it is 
their wavering and yacillation, their resistance to mild 
hints and gentle suggestions, and their perverse refusal 
of everything that is wot asked for, with a threatened 


strike in the background, which give Trade Unions | 


their excuse and opportunity, and raise up danger in 
the relations between capital and labor. To do justice 
and love merey is suggested as the cure for the chronic 
disorders of the labor market. 

It appears that the authorship of Hinés to- 
wards @ 
Prayer for the Sick, published in the Contemporary 


Review of July last, with a note of introduction from | 
Prof. Tyndall, was from the pen of an eminent English , 


surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson, who also wrote the re- 
ply to critics in the October Contemporary. To him, 
therefore, and not to Prof. Tyndall, should be assigned 
the credit, or discredit, of the proposal. 

—What are called the Izdubar tablets, twelve in 
number, are exciting English archiwological interest. 


They date from 1.c. 668, and are supposed to be copies | 


of originals, dating from about 1600 B.c. One of the 
tablets contains the story of the Deluge in a form simi- 
lar to the Biblical. Sir H. C. Rawlinson is of opinion 
that Izdubar probably means ‘* the souree of fire,” and 
that the twelve tablets represent the twelve mouths, 
and contain a Babylonian rendering of the universal 
solar myth, or story of the sun’s life through a year. 


The deluge legend occurs on the eleventh tablet, and | 
that month was called * the rainy,” and was dedicated | 


to the god of rain and tempests. 

—Dr. Calderwood's Handbook of Moral Philoso- 
phy, just given to the publie from the chair of that 
science at Edinburgh, will attract studious interest 
generally. The volume of Reminiscences and Reflec- 


tions of the late Dr, John McLeod Cumphell, refer- | 


ring to his early ministry, 1829-1831, is a memorial of 
one of the purest and ripest spirits Scotland hus ever 
given to the Chrigtian Church. 

—Dr. David Strauss, in his new book on the Old 
«nd the New Faith, has this verdict on the radical po- 
sition: ** My testimony is, that if we keep clear of so- 
phistry, turn neither to the right nor to the left, use 
yea, yea, and nay, uay—in short, if we speak as honest, 
fearless men—we wust confess ‘we are no longer 
Christians.’ 

—The Atheneum says that Mr. Hare's Memorials 
of a Quict Life “are about as true and satisfactory a 
biography as it is possible to write.” 

—In the course of the thirteen years between 
1859 and 1872, the law of India may be said, without 
exaggeration, to have been all but completely codified, 
reducing to simplicity, clearness, and comparative 
brevity an exceedingly voluminous and intricate body 
of regulations, which had grown up in the long course 
of English rule. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who makes 
this statement, and who has had a chief hand in bring- 


ing the work to a couclusion, further says that one | 


proof of the great success of codification in India is the 


avidity with which the whole subject is studied, both | 


by the English and by the native students in the uniyer- 
sities. Me has been repeatedly informed that law is the 
subject whieh native students delight in at the univer- 
sities, and that the influence, asa mere instrument of 


education, of the codifying Acts, can hardly be exag- | 


erated, Mr. Stephen assures the English public that 
the only thing which prevents English people from see 
ing that law is really one of the most interesting and 
instructive studies in the world, is that English law- 
yers have thrown it into a shape which can only be 
described as studiously repulsive, 

—Russia seems to have gained the ear of Turkey 
as completely as England had it in the days of Sir 
Sgratford Canning and the Crimean war. Gen. Igna- 
tieff now plays the part of a “Russian Canning,” and 
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sways, without reserve, the policy of the Sultan. 
price of the latter’s alliance with Russia is said to be 
Russian support of the Sultan's intention to violate the 
law of succession, which gives the throne to his nephew 
Mourad, and bestows the inheritance upon his own son. 


quite likely that Russia expects to have a good chance 
by and by to take still closer charge of Turkish affairs. 

—Persia, 750 miles wide from north to south, and 
850 long from east to west, or about equal in size to 
Great Britain and France, has «a population of five 
Millions, or that of Ireland, and « revenue of ten mil- 
lion dollars, with very small prospect of progress in any 
way. It isa very sick nation, under the eye of Russia, 
the most robust power of the old world. 
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ACCOUNT OF STOCK—TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


[From the New Jerusalem Messenger.]} 





UR spiritual days and years are not so dis- 
tinctly marked to our consciousness as the na- 

tural periods of time which correspond to them, and 
yet they may be much more distant from each other, 


| and much more important in our spiritual history than | 


| any naturaleveuts. They may be a long time in pre- 
paration. It takes the century plant a hundred years 
to prepare for blossoming. Who can estimate the 
effect of a day's or a year’s sunshine in preparing it for 
this event in its history. But every ray of light must 
have contributed something to the result. So it is in 
our regeneration. We may pass through day and 
| night, summer and winter, and feel ne marked changes, 
| and discover no clear indications of spiritual growth. 
| And yet we may have been doing something which will 
finally culminate in a great spiritual change. We may 
have been going through the night to a new day which 
will break upon us in a clear, and, as it seems to us, a 
sudden light. We may be sure that this is so, if we are 
| trying to live a good lite. 

Ai the end of the old year and the beginning of the 


) and square their books to see how much they have lost 
or gained. If their books have been properly kept, 
they can ascertain their losses or gains to the value of 
acent. But the most precious values cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. One man may have gained 
more that is of real value by losing his money, than 
another has by making the largest gains. 


ger, parallel with the visible one, which often varies 
widely from it, and which is of much more import- 
lance, The profit or loss of each transaction is esti- 
mated by different standards. In some transactions 
the natural book may show that there was a great 
gain. 
tegrity and charity, the inner book will show a great 
loss in the most precious treasures of life. On the con- 
trary, the ledger may show a loss; but if temptation 
was resisted, and the principles of charity in business 
were adhered to, there was a spiritual gain. 
himself grew richer, and his means of happiness were 
inereased, 
every day, while they seem to be growing poorer; on 
the other hand, men may add millions to their estate, 
and be advancing into spiritual bankruptcy, by every 
dollar they make, 

| The Lord looks only at the internal account, and 
| that is the one by which we shallall be judged. Spirit- 
ual velues are the only real and permanent ones, 


BRIDGET DEFENDED. 
{From “° The Morals and Manners of the Kitchen,” in the Nation.) 


a household, she has to contend with three great 


difference of race and creed on the part of her em- 


country have to contend with); and lastly, the strong 
contempt for domestic service felf and manifested by 
all that portion of the American population with which 
she comes in contact, and to which it is her great ambt- 
tion to assimilate herself, Those who have ever tried 


the experiment of late years of employing a native | 
American as a servant, have, we believe, before it was | 


| over, generally come to look on Bridget as the personi- 
| fication of repose, if not of comfort; and those who 


have to call on native Americans, even occasionally, | 
for services of a quasi-personal character, such as those | 
of expressmen, hotel clerks, plumbers, we believe are | 


anxious to make their intercourse with these gentle- 
; nen as brief as possible. Most expressmen are natives, 


carry your trunk into your hall with the air of con- 
victs doing forced labor for a tyrannical jailor. If the 
spirit in which they discharge their duties—and they 
are specimens of a large class—were to make its way 
into our kitchens, society would go to pieces. 

In short, Bridget is the legitimate product of our eco- 
nomical, political, and moral condition. We have 
called her, in our extremity, to do duties for which she 
is not trained, and having got her here have surround- 
ed her with influences and ideas whieh American soci- 
ety has busied itself for fifty years in fostering and 
spreading, and which, taking hold of persons in her 
stage of development, work mental and moral ruin. 





The things which American life and manners preach to 


{ 
The 


As this plan carried out would lead to civil war, it is | 


new, business men usually take an acconnt of stock | 


There is an | 
invisible account running through day-hbook and led- 


But if it was made at the expense of truth, in- | 


The man | 


Thus, some may be growing really rich | 
y g 


\ S regards her general bearing as a member of | 
es 3 


difficulties—ignorance of civilized domestic life, for | 
which she is no more to blame than Russian mouzhiks; | 


ployer (and this is one which the servants of no other | 


and are freemen of intelligence and capacity, but they | 


dilizence, and honesty, but self-assertion, discontent, 
hatred of superiority of all kinds, and eagerness for 
physical enjoyment. Whenever the sound of the new 
gospel which is to win the natives back to the ancient 
and noble ways is heard in the land, it is fair to expect 
that it will not find her ears wholly closed, and that 
when the altar of duty is again set up by her employ- 
| ers, she will lay on it attractive beefsteaks, potatoes 
done toa turn, make libations of delicious soup, and 
will display remarkable fertility in “sweets,” and an 
extreme fondness for washing, and learn to grow old 
in one family. 


A SCENE OF THE 
(¥Yrom James T. Field's Lecture on“ Master of the Situation,” ie. 
ported in the N. Y. Tribune.] 

JILEVEN years ago, a vast crowd of eager 
Ad and excited men and women assembled just 
outside of Washington to witness a review of the 
grand urmy then under command of Gen. McClel- 
lan. It was a scene of great and absorbing inter- 
est, for it was a revelation te thousands upon thou- 
sands of spectators gathered there of what could be 
done for the preservation of American liberty and law, 
and how instantaneously a force could be mustered to 
guardthem. It was a brilliant answer to the doubting 
heart, and a strengthening influence to the quailing 
spirit. The review that was then about to be held was 
to prelude a series of magnificent victories, and the 
| war was to end in sixty days. As if American uni- 
forms were not yurious enough to gild the splendor 
of that day, foreigu decorations must be added to the 
glittering show. The French Princes of the House of 
Orleans, the son and grandsons of Louis Philippe, rode 
to and fro among the General's Staff, and recalled by 
their brilliant appearance other days of this Republic. 
Bugles sounded, squadrons whevled inte line. Cannons 
reverberated, and martial music rose from innumer- 
| able battalions. The prominent figure of that day waa 

indeed a marked man. All eyes searched the field for 

McClellan, and followed him from point to point, As 
| the young commander Halloped up and down the lipes 
| thutidering cheers from moie than a hundred thou?’ 
sand troops and spectators rolled after him. ‘ How 
well he rides!’ whispered the Prince de Joinville, 
“The finest horseman I ever saw!” responded the 
Count de Paris, and the Duke de Chartres indorsed his 
praises, ‘“ Never was anything so elegant!” chorused 
the General's fair countrywomen. But as he rode past 
a group Of spectators, among whom I happened to be 
standing, I heard these fatal words from the lips of an 


WAR. 


old soldier: ‘* He isnot master of the situation." Soon 
' afterward, when tidings of defeat and mortification 


came rolling back upon us, ] remembered those ghastly 
words and trembled for the issue, 





Literature and Art, 


BOOKS, 


A Progressive Grammar of the English Tonque: 
Based on the Results of Modern Philology. By Prof. 
Wim. Swinton, A.M. Jlarper & Brothers. ® 
Mr. Swinton has some execllent qualifications for 

writing an English Grammar. First and chief, he can 
| write good English himself; secondly, he has a right 
theory of the vbject of a school-grammar, -viz., to teach 
the pupil to do the same; and, lastly, he pursues this 
object with 2 cdlrectness and practical good sense 
which are the best guarantee of success, We thus get 
| ridlof a world of pedantic learning and logical-subtlety, 
| which, right or wrong, are always in the wrong place 
in a beok for beginners. If Mr. Swinton's book ime 
parts to a moiety of its learners his own easy mastery 
of the vernacular, it will bave fully vindicated its 
| right to be. 

Though it claims to be © based on the results of mod- 
ern philology,” there is no such display of philological 
| erudition as we find in Latham and his imitators. This 
feature, like all the rest, is strictly subordinated to the 
, author's controlling aim—practical utility. It would 
| perhaps characterize the plan of the book more ex- 
actly to say, that it is “ based" on the received and 
familiar model of English grammar—the much-re- 
belled-against but still dominant (and justiy dominant} 
scheme of Lindley Murray; but that this is elucidated, 
at points, by a judicious use of etymological facta con- 
nected with the history of the language. The inflec- 
| tions of the noun and verb, and the uses of the con- 
nectlve particles, are the matters principally illustrated 
| by such historical references; and this use of ‘* modern 
philology” is all the more effective for its moderation. 
| One of the chief merits of the book is its clear me- 
} thodical and progressive development of the system to 
which grammatical science has reduced language, 
Another is the brief and thoroughly practical charac- 
ter of the definitions, through which the young learner 
forms hixs earliest acquaintance with grammatical ter- 
minology. They possess, In an eminent degree, the 
highest excellence of which # definition admits, that of 
directing the uttention away from themselves to the 
thing defined, and fixing it on the central and charac- 
teristic circumstaaces, ¢ ¢., 

“ Nouns name things.” 

“ ADJECTIVES describe or limit things." 

“ VERBS make statements." 

* PREPOSITIONS link nouns and pronouns to other words.” 

In such definitions there is no danger of the words 
getting between the mind of the young learner and 
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the subject they are intended to elucidate; and yet they « 


couvey all that he needs to know about those parts of | adopted by the General Convention of the Protestant 


speech, in order to understand nine-teuths of all that 
Granunar has to teach him. 
logically exact and complete, though it may be true, is 
not to condemn their employment in a book of rudi- 
wents. [tis rather a commendation ; for no good teach- 
ev attempts, in any other science, io communicate the 
last results of scientific analysis in the terms by which 
he introduces his pupil to the subject of inquiry. 
skillful instructor never leaves his pupil. He goes 
<lowit to his level; talks to his capacity of nnderstand- 


To say that they are not | 


The | 


ing; gives him so much of information as he is prepar- | 


ed to receive; and leads him, step by step, to a full 
comprehension of the subject. 
Swinton’s method is worthy of all praise. 

But it is neither necessary nor wise to adhere to these 


In this respect, Mr. 
| A General Index to 


imperfect, tentative definitions, and compel them to do | 


duty in explaining facts which they do not cover. 


When we find the teacher doing this, we cannot repress | 


some uncomfortable queries as to the completeness of 
his own comprehension. Does Mr. Swinton really sup- 
pose that he has given an adequate and final account 
of the verb, when he calls it “a word that makes a 
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Cc litte of Hymnody—to the new Hymnal recently 


Episcopal Church, The hymiis in thiscollection—which 
comprise most, if not all, of the celebrated favorites 
| of the Church of all times—are compared with their 
originals, the alterations noted, the authors treated of 
in brief biography, and other valuable notes supplied. 
The book thus takes its place among these works of ref= | 
erence which, in the time-honored phrase, “no library | 
ean be without.” 

Tt is preceded by a very interesting preface, conmpri- | 
sing parts of two valuable papers on the generai sub- | 
ject, by Sir Roundell Palmer and Ear! Netson; and the 





external form of the book, in point of neatness, accu- 
racy and taste, is quite worthy of its elevated tucmc. 


the 
Popular Treatises on Natural Phy 
Use of Scholars, Teachers, anc 
Massachusetts Teacher. New 
man, Taylor & Co, 1872. 
The plan of this book It is 
intended to facilitate the use of public libraries on the 


Contents of Fourteen 
osophy. For the 
Artisans. By a 
ivison, Blake- 


York: 


is highly commendable, 


| part of those who do not possess complete treatises and | 


statement"? If he does, he certainly is not the man to | 


write the final English Grammar. 
to point out to the tyro the verb in a simple assertive 
sentence, it breaks down entirely when applied to the 
verb in simple interrogative or imperative, or to de- 
pendent clauses in complex, sentences. Mr. Swinton 
tells us, indeed, that “the assertive or 
form being the main type of all sentences (the meaning 


Serving well enough | 


works of reference on physics. But it does not go far 
enough. It indexes the contents of a few popular and 
elementary books, some of which ere scarcely worthy 


| of so much attention, and all of which, having indexes 
of their own, can be consulted with little trouble. For 


declarative | 


of which is net very clear], the same principles that | 


apply to the declarative form apply also to all the other 
forms.”” But this is amere ey 
should be solved. The simple declarative form is, no 
doubt, by far the most frequent of occurrence in ac- 
tual speech; and it may, 
priety, engage the attention of the learner first, and for 
a while solely. But the other 
the language. The student will have occasion to em- 
ploy them; and if the object of studying grammar is, 
ms Mr. 
tery of the use of English in speaking and in writing” 
~-the gramimarian’s task 
practically explained the peculiarities of these forms, 


and has enlarged his definitions of the elements eom- | *: 
| York. 


mon to all forms, so as to make them equally appro- 
priate to all, And this Mr. 
this most important of all the parts of speech. 

That the omission is a scrious one 
very clear, had we space to consider his discussion of 
the Moods. 
attempt to make the introductory definition do duty 
here, and to explain the different Moods as so many 

ways of “making a statement."’ We should take ex- 
coption, too, did circumstances serve, to the author's 
explanation of that “ little fragment of the verb called 
the Subjunctive Mood,” notwithstanding his sanguine 
expectation that he was about to dissipate the dark- 
ness which had hitherto surrounded it. An exposition 
may be indeed “really very simple,” and yet, if it is 
neither historically true nor logteally valid, it 
only increase the confusion it aims to « We are 
compelled to add that the exhibition of the tenses of 
the Potential (in our judgment a crucial test) is quite 
us unsatisfactory in this asin the ordinary grammars. 
The uses of : 
rectly, are very inadequately, stated; and the reasons 
assigued for those uses are both Mateguhte and incor- 
rect. 

But we have no desire to dwell upon defects, which, 
though in our judgment serious, are few in comparison 
with the prevailing merits of this excellent school- 
book. Mr. Swinton recognizes the existence of ‘¢ 
general desire among thinking teachers for a clearer, 
simpler and more objective method of teaching Eng- 
lish, and for a book more in harmony with modern 
English philology ;”’ and he modestly asks a verdict as 
to whether this book supplies the desideratum. 
very important extent, we cordially concede, it does. 
But if its author is ambitious to produce the English 
Grammar which will leave nothing to be desired, we 
apprehend it will be necessary to carry his researches 
somewhat further into the structure of language, and 


orrect. 





Swinton declares—* to give the student a mas- | 


Swinton has failed to do in | 2 : 
consulting the archives of the 


rasion of a difficulty which | 


therefore, with great pro- | 


forms do also occur in | 


is not finished until he has | 


could be made | 


This subject is hopelessly confused by an | 


will | 


done, Lo 


shall and will, too, thous 3% in the main cor- | 


| the Reformation with the fires of the stake, 


To a} 


to rewrite his book by the light of his new attain- | 


ments. 


Annotations of the Hymnal: consisting of Notes, 
Biographical Sketches of Authors, Originals and Re- 
ferences. By the Rev. Charles L, Hutchins, M.A. 
M. H. Mallory & Co., Hartford. 

There is no more fascinating study, to one who is 
spiritually, as well as intellectually, fitted to pursue it, 
than that of Hymnology. Jn addition to the stimulus 
given to the imagination and the natural affections— 


| Edwin Paxton Hood, author of * Lamps, Pitchers and 
| Trumpets,” 
| phia), isa pendant to the World of Aneedote, which was 
' recently published by the same house, and has met with 


the source of that pleasure which we derive alike from | 


all good poetry—there comes from the inspired measures 
of the Christian lyre a higher and holier pleasure. The 
true hymn is born, not of the excited brain alone, but 


also of the pious heart ; and he who employs it, either in | 


meditation or in praise, finds init at once a fitter ex- 
pression of his own struggling emotions, and a chariot 
of flame that lifts him, and leaves him, nearer to the 
skies. Hence the hymn-fancier is of a more elevated 
type than any other of the various bibliomaniacs—all 
of whom are useful enough in their way. 

By one of these, evidently, the pretty and useful vol- 
ume before us is compiled. The author has given much 
loving study to the subject, and has made special ad- 
aptation of his work—which may be called a limited 





the purposes of the student who desires to investigate 
thoroughly any particular question in physics, most of 
these books are too general and superticial. A far 
more laborious, but at the same time a far more useful 
compilation, would be an index on this plan, conduci- 
ing the student to the scientific menographs on differ- 
ent subjects, scattered through professional and tech- 
nical periodicals and the proceedings of Icarned | 
societics. Yet we do not forget that this work is in- 
tended for less profound inquirers, and that it may 
serve an excelent purpose in teaching such persons 
how to use the materials which our multiplied public 
abundantly providing. 
The Life Times of Niatus the Fifth, vs 
Baren Hiibner, iate Ambassador of Austria at Paris 
and Rome, is 2 little book translated from the original | 
French by Col. James F. Meline, and issued by the 
Catholic Publication Socicty, 9 Warren Street, New 
The author of the original work, from his 
diplomatie position, enjoyed great opportunities of 
Buropean capitals, and 


libraries are mere and more 


cud 


his biography of the stern and energetic Felice Peretti 
was regarded by the critics as one of the most valuable 
contributions to that department of literature. The 
present work, comprising the substance of articlesspre- | 
viously contributed to the and the Catholic 
World, presents such portions of Httbner’s as are 
adapted to interest the general reader. The first part 
condenses into a continuous narrative incidents in the 
life of the great Pontiff which are scattered over two 
yolumes of the original work. The sccond * portrays 
what would be seen by the rare traveler of that distant 
day who, for the first time, crossed the Alps and be- 
held Italy during the period of transition from the 
middle ages to modern days. The third part presente ; 
a vivid picture of the city of Rome.” That the work of 
translation, condensation and arrangement is well 
one who knows the fitness of the worker 
needs to be teld. 

Robin. Tremayne, a Tale of the Marian Persecu- 
tion, by Emily Sarah Holt, author of * Isoult Barry,” 
ete., ete, (Robert Carter & Brothers: New York), car- 
ries us back three centuries and more to the days of 
Bradford and Saunders, Ridley and Latimer, and ail | 
the host of worthies who illustrated the early pages of , 
lighting a) 
candle in England which they trusted, by Ged’s grace, 
should never be put out. The author of this book | 
thinks that eandle is burning dim to-day; that it grows | 
paler and paler, the more England yields to Rome; 
and her volume is a virtual appeal to her countrymen | 
against its total extinction. The work is well execu- | 
ted. The manners, customs and opinions, together with | 
the dialect, of the times are admirably given; and the 
book, besides its capacity to amuse, and its adaptation 


Gialaa y 


able information. 
The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote, by 
Philadel- 


ete., ete. (J. B. Lippincott & @o.: 


great success. As we remarked with reference to that 
work, nobody doubts the interest and value of a col- 
lection of anecdotes; all turns on the degree of taste 
and judgmeut with which it has been made. This is 
especially true of rcligious anecdote; there is so much 
trash afloat, under that designation, which has only 
goodishness to offer in atonement for its dreary inanity. 
Judging from the spicy preface of this book, and a 
hasty glance at the sources whence it has been drawn, 
we conclude that its portly dimensions represent a 
body of good reading, as well as matter for reference 
or for purposes of illustration, which would well repay 
the sum invested in its purchase. 

Pictures for the Nursery is another of those con- 
venient publications of the Evangelical Knowledge 
Society, of which we have had occasion to speak favor- 
ably heretofore. It contains forty-eight pictures, ac- 


} kind, 


a broad, 


| be held to reason 7), W 


i Rubinstein for the 


| April 2, and May 7. 


| clock, 
! the performance of music. 





companied by explanations in very large type, and 


the whole is arranged with a roller and cord, so that it 
can be hung where the little ones can see but caunot 
mutilate it. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—When Theodore Thomas gives one of his fault- 
less converts, the critics are apt to lay themselves open 
to criticism ou the score of partiality and over-praise; 
but the public, whom he has fairly conquered, waste 


| no time in talk,—they throng his audience-rooms and 


vield themselves to his guidanee, sure to flnd them- 
selves musically satistied and refreshed by their expe- 
riences on the road he bas led them. The second of Mr. 
Thomms's series of six symphony concerts was given at 
Steiway Hall, on Saturday evening, Dec. 28. With a 
strong leaning towards the problematic writings of the 
modern masters, and 2 seeming delight in discutangling 
the complicated chords, massing the harmonies, and 
compelling into some semblance of design the chaotie 
elements of Wagner wend Liszt, and tbe rest of their 
Thomas does not forget his reverent love for 
the grander aud simpler masters of the last century. 
Beethoven's Sirth Sym phon y—-the “* Pastoral’’—opened 
the concert, and its four well-known movements were 
executed with a perfection of detail in expression, and 
powerful steadiness of effect that showed 
careful study, as well as the trained cxpertness 
which leads most orchestras to stight such old familiar 
straius. Berlioz’ King Lear overture, dazzingly bril- 
liant with its wonderful instrumentation, though not 
cesily intelligible (and, indeed, why should a mad king 
as Welland boldly given. Liszt’s 
svinphonic poem, Phe Battle of the Huns (* Die Hun- 
nenschlact ’), with orgau music represcuting the ad- 
vance of Christianity, and the wild barbaric brasses 
and eymbals end strings illustrating idolatey and pa- 
ganism, was characteristically rendered; while the in- 


| troduction and finaleef Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, 


and thesame composer's Ride of the Valkyrias (° Ritt 
der Waikueren™) gave fine opportuniiy to show the 
effects of contrast in delicacy and tremendous power 
which this admirabie band are so skilled in. Mr. 8S. F. 


Jacobsohn played Bruch’s concerto for the violin 
quite acceptably. 
The next symphony concert takes piace Jan. 11th, 


Schumann and Liszt for 7 rchestra, 


soloist. 


ziving Mozart, 


—The New York Vocal Socéety will open their 
“Mativigal Concerts,” as they are popularly 
The charming glees and 


series of 
known, in a few weeks now. 


part-songs, the quaint and curiously involved melo- 
dies and close vocal harmonies of the older English 
writers Which this society so arduously seek out, so 


for the delee- 
are novel 
Old 


go also 


patiently practise, and so admirably sing 
tation of the subscribers to their concerts, 
from their very age, and of invariable interest. 
music is not their only field, however; they 
into German and Kugtish oratorio, and other concerted 
and solo music, and, literally, range “from grave to 
gay’ with equal adaptedness to all. Their concerts 
are an important element in our juusical culture and 


should be, us they are, strongly supported. 


—The Ouslow QGuintette, whose concerts of Cham- 
her music so much pleasure last winter, com- 
mences its series of five concerts on Wednesday even- 
the other evenings are Feb. 5, March 5, 
Two good and sensible rules are 
enforeed at these concerts; prompt beginning at 8 o’- 
and the nien-admission of late arrivals during 
De Garmo’s Hall, corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street, is the auditorium 
engaged, 

—The second coneert of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monie will be given Saturday evening, Jan. 11, with 
Schumann's Manfred overture, Haydn's Military Sym- 
phony, and Wagner's splendid Huldigung’s March. 
Besides the orchestral selections, the Society has pro- 
vided the “ French Horn Quartet Club” from the Im- 
perial Russian Opera at St. Petersburg, and a cornet 
soloist from Moscow. Miss Adelaide Phillips is the 
vocalist. 

—The Rubinstein and Theodore Thomas eombin- 


gfuyve 


ing, Jamuary §; 


| to spiritual and dialectic purposes, is replete with valu- | 8tion concerts, of which three were to be given at Stein- 


way Hall, afford a fine opportunity to hear the most 
perfect instrumental music in the country, Mr. Wien- 
iawski, the violinist of the Rubinstein concerts, takes 
part in this combination. The first of the series was 
given Saturday evening, Dec. 28, and a stronger artistic 
combination it would be difficult to conceive. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Publishers. Price. 
aos Fore i ohaahe Mag ae aan Ske he * " 
‘Mra. Sk 2 s Husbend, and other Sketches. 
Bret Har fe *Complete P oeticul Wor 22 00 


John Gropnte af Whittier, 


Edna Dean Proctor, A Russian Journey.’ : 8 00 


7 ‘iasteated Almanac for 1873.’ ° ‘ 4 1) 
LipPINCcoTT & Co., Philadelphia. 

“Rhymes ‘Atween-Times.’ 

D. Aveiro & Co. New York. west 

y » A., F.R.S. * Expression © motions 
Charles Darwin, M. in Manand Animals.” 

J.B. Triton & Co., Boston. 

* songs for Our Darlings.” 

EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY. 


B. 
Thomas MacK silat. 


Unele Willis, 


Pictures for the Nursery. 1% 
Cast, LocKwooD & BRAINERD, Hartford. 
“ Instauratio, Or the New 
Aumpenes TRACT SocTery, New York on 


Daisy Library" (10 vols.) e ° e 
We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


tions: 
‘lanazine—Van .Nostrand Eclectic 


Magazine, York. The Penn Monthly—Saint Pa 
at a guna New Tr ohiindelphia, The. Overland 
Monthly, San Tranclooc Wood's Household ‘Magazine, Newburgh. 
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INSURANCE. 


Seasonable Advice. 
It is easy to offer advice and it is casy | 
to rejectit. Many persons think it is 





worth only what it costs, which is gene- , 


rally nothing. Still we propose to offer a 
little advice in regard to something 
which always takes place at this season 
of the year, and in which, we have uo 


doubt, a great many of our readers are | 


personally interested. 

This is the season When inany new busi- 
ness partnerships are formed, 
admits a son into copartnership; 


accountant, cashicr or salesman, who has 
earned, by industrious and valuable ser- 
vices, this just reward; brotdecrs unite in 
business, and friends sssociate together, 
some contributing capital and some con- 
tributing skill in joint account for the 
future. These partnerships, well ad- 
justed, fairly constructed, launched 
on the prosperous tide of the new year, 
Has everything been provided that is re- 
quired for the voyage? Haus 
been forgotten? 

Let us see. You are now doing busi- 
ness on your own account, The success 
of the adventure depends as much upon 
your own life as upon the capital or the 
skill which you have contributed to it. 
If you are suddenly taken ill, should 
suddenly die, conld your administrator 
Close your accounts with creditors, and 
gather up the remains of your estate as 
frugally as you could if living? Or 
might not your estate, if thus placed in 
strange hands, shrink so as to leave no- 
thing after your debis are paid? Then it 
would be wise, at the outset of business, 
to insure your life for the 
contingencies. 

Again, let us sce. 


are 


You may live, and 


your partner may die before the termi- | 


nation of the partnership. If you have 
investedin this union all that you own, 
how will you be situated if the union is 
thus broken? In place of your pansner 
comes the prejudice and ignorance of 
strange administrators, having no inter- 
est in you, but thinking only of their 
technical duty. Your adventure may be 
ruined by these circumstances. But if 
each partner, at the outset, insures his 
life for the benefit of the other, the capi- 
tal of the firm may be saved, and the 
business and its good-will may remain 
unimpaired when a death occurs among 
the members. 

Again, let us see. You are the junior 
partner, who has furnished your own 
skill against your expital. 
How will you be situated if the capital- 
ist dies suddenly during the partnership ? 
If you should die, he can supply your 
place, if he desires to. But if he dies, 
how can you replace his capital in the 
business? Would not the business pass 
into other hands, and you be compelled 
to return again to a clerkship? To pro- 
tect 


associates’ 


can insure your partner's life for your 


own benefit. This insurance will give 
you means to replace his capital in the 
event of his death, and thus enable vou 
to preserve your business intact. 

Again, let us see. You are in copart- 
nership with your 
position are building up his general es- 
iate. You therefore claim the good-will 
of the business after his death, as some- 
thing which you have created. This may | 
be your only capital. But it may all be 
lost, or ruined by vexatious litigation in 
settling the general estate, in which | 
others are interested, 
father’s life for the amount of the capital | 
he has at risk in the partnership, you 
separate the whole question of the part-_ 
nership from his general estate, aud keep 
the business secure. 

These are topics to be thought of at 
this season of the year. Some business 
men have already thought of them, and 
are already acting upon our suggestions. 
More would probably do so, except for 
that common feeling which many have, 
that misfortune will never knock at 
their door. My neighbor's business may 
not be a success, but my awn will be, of 
course! Yet the disaster which we think 
is pn to fall upon another may be al- 

ring to descend upon our- 
a Moke 


petal all those ples which 
we have hopefully constructed for the 
new year. Jaife Insurance is never out of 
season.—NV, Y, Observer, 


| Remember your Pastor. 


lim ta t their pastor. 


The father | 
em- | 
ployers admit their faithful clerks, their | 


nothing | 


benefit of such - 


yourself against this misfortune, you | 


father, and in that! 


| In this season of holidays let us remind | 





r his youth, how could he — any part! f; 


of that which has been expended and | 


‘our readers in country parishes not 6 | “@¢rificed by others for his personal bene | 


If he is a poor man | 
in this world’s goods, as almost all coim- 
| try clergymen are, there is no gift more 

| gra eful and useful than a policy of in- 

surance on his life presented to him by 
| the parish. 
able to himself when he reaches middle 
| life or old age, or payable to bis wife at 
whatever time he may dic. 


year are lost and forgotten, 

A certain amount of wealth is as neces- 
sary for the comfort and prosperous life 
of the pastor as it is for amy member of 
the parish. The necessil both are 
wike. But his business of preaching the 
Gospel brings no accumulation of wealth 
With it, as does the business of other 
men. While he is sometimes receiving 
less for his weekly labors than the ecar- 





ies of 


penter who built his pulpit or the uphol-, 
sterer Who cushioned it, le is called upon , 


to work longer and to expend more than 


either. His time, his thoughts and his 
{sympathies must be “all things to all 


men.” He must beg for the poor and he 
inust entertain the rich. And lucky 
his wife if she finds, after the stranger 
who has taxed her hospitality is gone, a 
bank-note under the pillow, asa recogni- 
tion of her kindzess. 

Ti is well to vernember that your pastor 
cannot live on spiritial riches, although 
he may have an abundance of them. As 
amin, he needs the same temporal com- 
forts and conveniences of life that his 


is 


parishioners need, aud the necessity for | 


thein increases in proportion as his fami- 


ly cares inerease. Glas he a wife and | 
Children? His wants are the same as 
those of any other household in the pa- 


rish; 
ary is not more than cnoug 


and the probabwity is that his sal- 
h to supply 


these wants, even if he geis it when it is; 


| due him. 

You should not divert your affections 
from him hecause he is nota perfect man. 
Parishioners themselves are not always 
perfect. You may think he is disposed 
to rule, rather than to teach, in the par- 

h; to dictate, rather than persuade; to 
disagree rather than to syimpathize; to 
look at yeu, and all your aceomplish- 
ments, only through the small panes of 
his study window. All this may be re- 
gretted, and, perhaps, improved, 
doubt St. Paul had his disagreenbl 
| But, notwithstanding all the 

fection that you find in y 
not a minister of the 
voted his life 
there is no wealth for him to enjoy, but 


nu pastor, 
Gospel, who has de- 


alogacy of poverty for him to expect? 
When, efter a devout and industrious 
life, age cripples his usefulness and a! 


young generation is crowding him into 
retirement, is 
but poverty, unles 

3s have acted upon our suggestion and | 
ion au d his old age with a life insuraace 


or an annuity ? 


People who are living in comfortable | 


circumstances have only a vague idea of 

manit means more than self-denial. It 
| is pain,mortification, abasement, physical | 
suffering. It is anignoble termination of ! 
a benevolent life. 


j to devote & ao for the purchase of a! 
life or an endowment insurance for their | 
pastor, rather 
paint the meeting-house, to reseat the, 
Sunday-schoo!l, to buy a bell or an organ, 


By insuring your or to do anything clse of » merely tem | | | mac 


porary character. The insurance is a| 
| life-long benefit to your pastor. It is for 
his present comfort cf mind, and for his 
sure protection against that future pov- 
j erty which, without this, must be his sad 
reward on earth.—The Independent. 


Whom it May Concern! 


How many men are there who can say 
| that their own death will concern them- 
selyes alone ? 

There is the young man just entering a 
business life. Does he owe nothing to! 
the home in which he was nurtured and 
educated? Does he owe nothing to the 
parents who have supported him, to the 
younger brothers and sisters who have 
been denied something m order to make 





his advancement sure? Should he die in 


It may be an insurance pay- | 


It is a gift | 
which will be remembered and enjoyed | 
by the recipient long after all other gifts | 
commemorating this joyful season of the | 


No, 
side. | 
lack of per- | 
is he H 


to a profession in which | 


; there anything left to him 
ome kind parishion- | 


what poverty means. To this poor clergy- 


Better for every px ar. | 
,ish now, at this joyfulseason of the year, 


than to raise money to | 


| fit, unless his life is msured. } 
| Should he reach middle-age or man- 


hood, then the necessity for insuring hts | 
life increases. with his responsibilities ; 
and if he is in health, his first duty should | 
be to attend to it. If heis in health we} 
say—for, as most of the disenses of which 
men dic arc the results of accident or im- | 
prudence, every day brings with it the! 
possibility of some cause which will make 
it difticult for him ever to be insured. 
Men in health are apt to think that they | 
| Will always be in health. With that feel- 
ing, they are disposed to give but little 
attention to life insurance, as a present 
‘necessity. But insurance companies do 
not insure unhealthy lives; and while a 
imanis in an insurable condition, is the 
| very time when he should be insured. 
If he is now a married inan, the neces- 
sity of life insurance becomes a duty, 
which he cannot avoid with any reason. | 
lt is the great duty of hinnanity to pro- 
tect and provide for those who are de- 
pendent upon us. And if is not too much 
te say, thata man dies in disgrace who 
dies leaving wife and children in a con- 
Gition of poverty, which would 
have been their inheritance had he in- 
sured his life. Lf the father of a family 
deliberately allows the opportunity for 
insuring his life to pass without embrac- 
ing it, he is untaithful to lis wife, to his 
children, and to the State. Heis guiity ; 
of a crime, greater than neglect and in- 
difference; for he knows that bis death, 
| which may be caused at any time by an 
accident or an imprudence, may plunge 
his household into stitution, if 
he while living is called a rich man! 
Indeed the crimes of uninsured men 
are heavy. They full not only upon deso- 
| lated families—tender women and help- 
less children—but upon which 
bears a part of the burden of the father’s 
improvidence, Not to be 
‘ crime against the whole community. 
When the public sentiment appreciates 
this fact, no parent will allow a daughter 
to marry aman Whose life is uninsured. 
And instead of our insurance 
| soliciting men to Insure their 
‘community will levy a tax upen every! 
married nan Who cannot show a policy 
of life insurance made for the benefit of 
his family. For this is amatter in which | 
the community is deeply concerned.—N. 
Y. Evangelist. j 
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society, 
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‘8S CARBOLIC 
DISINFECTING SOAP, 
endorsed by the Am. Agriculturist, N. ¥., 
Times, Maine Farmer and other stand- | 

ard journals.) 

Will positively Kill Fleas on Dogs, Lice 
on Horses and Cattle, Ticks on Sheep, and | 
will cure any case of Scratches that any 
external remedy can reach, 

ROACHES, MOTHS, INSECTS, MICE 

and all other household pests cannot cz- 
| ist where the odor of this soap prevails. | 
Samples mailed on receiptof 25 cents by 
KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., | 
No. 3 John St., New York. 
| Depot for Buchan’s 

| CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 

CARBOLIC TOILET, DENTAL, | 
SHAVING and BATH SOAPS. 

Send for Circular. | 
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we KWITH SEWING MACHINE.— 
Improved, #12, with New Braiding Foot. On | 
a Days’ Trial Money refunded on return of 
hine, if it does not suitevery purchaser, less 
he orn charges for returning machine. 
Ww TAC HRISTMAS PRESENT for any one 
inake or receiv 


to 
| Send P.O. akon, and we at once send Machine, 
' wilh al equipments compicte. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE €0., 
26 West Broadway, New York. 


\( RREN TO woop CARV ING IS A 
‘ very delicate and interesting art, and has only | 
to be known to become a rage.—Boston Post. | 

By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or | 
gentleman mex produee a great variet he useful 
and ornamenta Srticles. Monograms, ‘Rieov ye ee 
tons, Brack —y Pockets, Picture Frames 
Fancy Boxes 

With but ‘iis practice any one can make most 
ex eae Fok lay Gift 

he too! ona materials is low, and | 

within jeasy rene of any 0: 

Send stain p for Circular containing full pe clear | 


| instructions, Tlocolist a tools, patterns, 
SORRENTO W. eknvike cO., Sremyto 
Place, MBoston. 


BAC AND WINTER SAMPLES 
Rif BRADY Miss. A x 2. FHOMPOON con- 
purchase wu re 
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raseettientieenepceee 


eae” ee dia is 


Ne 


‘ warranted free from the 
‘acids which enter into 


| market. 


| best quality, anc 


insured is a, 


| Randeggar’s Sacred Songs for Little Singers... 


Beethoven's So natas.. 
> 


} Schubt rt's Ten Sonatas 


oun Pav * Sawiel <Macuie— Tp 
nem ee fy mo ‘ now man- 
factured for f use is bly New 
Wilson. We ty ne pop ae It 
works with ‘quel : ’ 
cloth, cambric, tar’ nee flannel, n Pe 
It does not puralyze the or wear 


out the operator in any way, neither does 
it demand an imeessant stoppage to find out 
where the difficulty is. There is no difficulty 

t runs smoothly and evenly, hems, fel 
tucks, gathers, and hinds. Fr does the 
finest and most poanstitys work on cam- 
brie and linen. It also has the merit of 
being cheaper than any other first-class ma- 
chine, as it can be purchased for . The 
feeding device is an improvement on ull other 
| games hines, and a special patent of the Wilson. 
| It does not get out of order, nor break n 

nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. So com aplete 
has the Wilson Sewing Machine been made, by 
a skillful combination of brain and mauecle, 
that it has left nothing to be desired. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, and in all other cities 
in the United Stetcs. The Company want 
agents in country towns. 

Berxet?’s FLAvonmnec EPxTRACTs, — 
The superiority ef these extracts consista in their 
pe rfeet purity and great strength. They are 

»Olsonous oils, and 
the composition of 
many of the fictitious fruit flavors now in the 

They are not only true to their 

names, but are por from fruits of the 

are so highly concentrated 

—- a peerage small quantity enly need 
1C¢ User 

Jose ph Burne ut & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of * Burneti’s Standard Preparations” 
for tho toilet, are the proprietors. For sale by 
al Grocers and Druguist * 

YTactrs ron _L ADIES.- Mus. M. G. PRILiips, 
Fort Ann, N. Y., has h had a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Muchine since 1854, doing shirt- 
work and family sewing, without repairs, and 
it ix now in good working order, See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-stitch Rip- 
per. 

THe guestion of Comparative cfeacy be- 
tween the lock-stitch aud twisied-loop stitch 
in inachine-sewing temperately discussed. 
Read Newing-Mackine Lecfets, maailed free on 
application by Wileox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 
Broadway, New York. 

Fou tHr FamMity—7he Standard Goods,—No 
family can afford to be without the famous 
Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce. It is as 
essential to givoa fine favorto Soups and Fish 


, and Meats as ihe nicest butter is to bread. 





Wanten.—A Farmer in every town as agent 
for the COLLINS STeEL Plows, For terms, &c., 
address COLLINS & Co., 212 Water St., N.Y. 
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rpwe ME SIC. 
Cl aera GIFTS. 
wv teacher can find a more appropriate 
present than 
SILVER SOUNDS, 


It is just from the press. containing @ new collee- 
tien of popular parlor music combining quantity 
with quatit 


No parent « 
i 


Sac ned: Songs, Duele, Songs and Choruses. 
togetier with instrumentel gems in every variety of 


orm, by the most populer writers of modern 
music. Price bound in Boards, $2.00; in Cloth, 
#25). 

A present for a teacher from a echolar or friend 
may be f sand tn the 


NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, 
By GEORGE F. ROOT 

A hook of Reference for methods of teachin 

Notation, Voice, Culture, Harmony and Composi- 
tion in classes; # mine of treasures and resources 
exclusively for teachers — those who are pre- 
paring to teach. Price 

Here are two delicate foal refined Christmas Pre- 

ents, issued in handsome style, and almost indis- 
38 snsable, the one fora seholar or class, the otherfor 
the ‘cacher. Published b y 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINN ATT, OHTO, 





| Mpesic Bi ;OKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


Old Mother Goose. Set to music...by J. W. Elliott. 
Ask for NoveHo’s Kdition, with 6 howutiful illus- 
trations. Price, $2 in boards, or $3 in ful 1 gtit. 


| Stainer’s Christmas Carols. Beautifully Illustrated. 


Ask for Novello’s Edition, with 42 illustrations b 
= > ee Dalziel. Price, 4, elegantly bound, 
ull gilt. 

German Volks Lieder Album. 


7: Eng. and Ger. 
orcs 


5 
Full 
-... 88 
Ene lish a nd German 
ode ae 
Pumodoess Album. Wil gilt... 2 a] 
Mende ‘Issohn’s © ore Ie te Piano Works. Follo.. 


Moore's Irish Melodies. 
wilt... Balfe, 
Seluman's \ ocal | Album. 


Volio Edition. 





Mendelsshon's nae wehows Lid ords, (8 books) 
Folio, Fullg 6 

Mendelssohn's Songs withcut Ww vords, (8 books). 
dvO. b. ee 





iano Piee 


Piano Pieces. 
' Best's Orgun Arrangements fron the Great — 
Masters i 
Music for Church Use........:.. 5 
Sooper * Organ Arrangements. 2 vols., ong. : s 
Hill’s Short MJ oluntaries, 3 vols., Ach. + 





“ “ 


{ Sor kins’ Se Select Organ Movements.............: ; a 
ely’s Modern Organist...........66.0000000: 7% 


"Geas $1 2 each ; Oratorios 8 cts. 7. Bound 
Volumes Plain and Vocal Music, $1 75 


Any work sent, post-paid, on recelpt Of the 
marked price 
Address, JOHN L. PETERS, 


59 Broapway, New YorsE- 
Send 50 cents for the December number of PE 


TeRS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, and you will get 
worth of our latest and best Music. 


TADIEs' FINE. NOTE PAPERS AND 

ENVELOPES of the latest fochice sent 

mail post-paid. Send for a Circular a: Pride Last 
Jd, K, TILTON & GO, “Sooteas 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











Vor. VIL, No. 9, 




















New York, Jan, 8, 1873, 


—— —_—— 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, %3.00 per annum, includin, 
either the Oleograph The Pet’s Paradise,” or the Pair of Oil 
Chromos, ** Wide Awake” and‘ Fast Asleep.” Canada sub- 
seribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay the 
American postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal 
Money order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of 
the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 

The Picture-Premiums are deliverable at this 
office, whenever the subseriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by 
mail, 10 cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, 
sized and varnished, ready for framing (the form most satis- 
factory and generally preferred), 25 cents additional (or 35 
cents in all) should be remitted. The Oleograph, mounted on 
wooden stretcher (like an oil painting), is 40 cents additional, 
and must be sent by oxpress ut subscriber's expense. 

Receipts must not be expected by mail subscribers. 
Tn case 0 
lahel, giving name and date, will be in itself a receipt; in case 
of renewals, the change ef date on the address-label shows the 
receipt of the money. Those wishing formal receipts can 
have them, however, by enclosing three-cont postage-stamp. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher's sermons in pamphlet form, suitable 
for binding. The CyRisTiAN UNION (33) and PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT ($3) will be sent to one address for $5, including the 
Picture-Premiums, cither Qleograph or the Pair. 

We want a SpeciAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a@ liberal compensation. 
jor Terms, &c. 

OrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 45 West Washington Street; 339 Kearney 
Street, San Francisco. 


Norick.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
account of a subseription until the Agent delivers the 
Picture-Premium, either the Oleograph, or the Pair, 


and a certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the | 


Publishers, guaranteeiug oue year’s service of the 
paper. 

To ContTrRisvrons.—U naceepted articles will be returned 
if, at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. 


Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and | 


subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 





Henry Warp Brrcrer, Editor. 
The Louisiana ‘*muddle” presents some grave 
aspects, and demands for its settlement a wisdom 
higher than we are likely to get from the poli- 
ticians whose intrigues and frauds are the source 
of the whole difficulty. The President, doubtless, 
is technically right in sustaining the decision of the 
U.S. District Court, although that decision is like- 


ly to be reversed if the case ever comes before a | 
It is a dangerous precedent for a | 


higher tribunal. 
U.S. District Judge to overthrow one Government 
and set up another within the limits of a State, 
and that upon no warrant of Constitutional author- 
ity, but solely upon a doubtful construction of a 
statute of questionable expediency. 


-_-+-+~+>-———. 


The conviction of Edward 8. Stokes for the mur- 
der of James Fisk, jr., excited no little astonish- 
ment in this city. It has been so difficult for some 
years past to secure a verdict of guilty against a 
man-slayer, and so many of the class have either 
escaped cntirely or suffered only a brief imprison- 
ment, that people generally had made up their 
minds that Stokes, whatever else might happen to 
him, was in no danger of being pronounced 
* guilty of murder in the first degree.” Such, how- 
ever, is the verdict, and it may be taken as an in- 
dication of the public impatience with the pleas 
usually urged, and often suecessfully, in extenua- 
tion of the crime of murder. The jury must have 
believed the testimony false by which it was at- 
tempted to show that Fisk was armed and that 
Stokes shot him in self-defense. It is not certain 
yet that Stokes will be executed. A motion in 


arrest of judgment wil! doubtless be made, and the | 


ease may go to a higher eourt on exceptions ; and 

then it will not be strange if, upon some specious 

plea, a new trial is ordered, to result in acquittal. 
——~-—__— 

: The ‘‘ Credit Mobilier” investigation, if we may 

eredit the statements of some of the most candid 

and influential Administration journals, to say 


nothing of the utterances of those of the Opposi- | 
tion, has revealed a state of facts wholly incom- | 


patible with the broad denials by which the first 
exposures of the scandal were met. The Cincinnati 


Gazette goes so far as to say that “ the Committee | 
of Investigation had scarcely touched the matter | for the sustenance and encouragement of poor | 


in hand before the whole fabrie of denial fell, and 


new subscriptions, the paper with printed address- | 


Send to the Publishers | 


secret one, and we presume that the Committee, 
public. 
whitewashing report. 


investigation should be alike thorough and impar- 
tial, and that the guilty should be fearlessly ex- 
posed, 
i 

The project for annexing San Domingo is once 
more attracting attention. The President is silent, 
but if the public sentiment in favor of the measure 
should become influential, we have no doubt he 
would respond with promptness and pleasure. 
The project has the warm support of many dis- 
tinguished merchants and capitalists, who, confi 
; dent of its ultimate success, have formed a league 
| for the purchase, on their own aceount, of the Bay 
| and Peninsula of Samana. If they succeed in their 
| purpose, it will no doubt be a step toward annexa- 
tion, to be followed with greater or less ranidity 
| by others, until the final consummation is reached, 
| Dr. Howe, one of the Commissioners sent by Con- 
| gress to examine the state of affairs in San Do- 
mingo, and who resided there during the last 
winter, has written a letter advocating annexation 
very warmly, and giving reasons therefor, that will 


| have great weight with many intelligent citizens. 
| 





_-- >. — 





| for a qualified suffrage for women. Thus the /ohn 
| Bull says: 
cordially support the claims of women, themselves 
| householders and possessors of property, to the 
| electoral franchise, believing that the right to e 
vote should be given with regard to property and 
not to sex.” The Standard also says: “If our 
countrywomen, on the whole, have come to desire 
an extension of their privileges, it is difficult to see 
on what grounds we can resist it.” It adds that 


>| “the time is fast approaching when this question 


| will have to be dispassionately considered.” The 
Evaminer, a radical journal, says that the Con- 
servative party has never opposed woman suffrage, 
that Mr. Disraeli from the first gave it to be un- 

derstood that he thought the qualification of pro- 
| perty stronger than the disqualification of sey, 





and that there is reason to suppose that a Woman |! 


Suffrage Bill, if carried, might add several votes to 
the Conservative side of the House of Commons. 
| The Examiner concludes that the question of suf- 
frage for women must be regarded as having en- 
tered on a new phase, and that Mr. Gladstone, 
who has hitherto opposed the movement, theugh 
not with stubbornness, is not at all likely to de- 
spise the signs of the times given by the Tory 
journals, 
Dee Ee 

The English discontent with ‘the low state of 
science and learning in the two older universities ” 
of Oxford and Cambridge seems likely to secure 
some radical reform. Great dissatisfaction natu- 
| rally exists at the present bestowal of the endow- 
| ments. An annual revenue of some $859,000 is 
| spent on about two thousand students. 
| two thousand, says the Academy, it is a 
estimate that more than half are “ passmen,” 
| who may be said to learn nothing worth learning, 
| but to spend three years in arriving at the degree 
of a B.A. In faet, the ease is worse than the 
| Academy makes it. Dr. Pattison, Rector of Lin- 
| coln College, testified not long since that fully 
| seventy per cent. of the so-called students” at 
| Oxford are in no sense, even in profession, stu- 
dents at all, but ‘luxurious, indolent and uninter- 
As soon, he says, 





| 
| 


| ested tenants of college rooms.” 
| as the summer weather sets in, the colleges arp 
| disorganized ; study, even the pretense of it, is at 

anend; play is thenceforward the only thought. 

The Examiner declares that the prodigious liber- 
| ality of the past has not prevented a deplorable 
| state of middle-class edueation ; that with splen- 
| did resources, neither learning nor science flour- 
ishes ; that Scotch universities, poor as poverty, 
, are far more efficient than rich Oxford and Catin- 
| bridge; that these last have not merely fallen 
| short of their proper aims, but have actually pre- 
vented them ; that wealth left by charitable souls 


| scholars, and the advancement of learning, has 


stated, all are in avery embarrassing position.” 
It was a great mistake to make the investigation a 


at their next meeting, will open the doors to the | 
The people are not in the mood to tole- 
rate a sham inquiry, or to be satisfied with a 
It is in the interest of the 
Administration, as well as of the country, that the 


Leading Tory organs in England are deelaring | 


‘We believe that the Tory party will | 


Of these | 
low i 





most gigantic waste of charitable funds ; and that 
it is a scandal and disgrace that money left for 
purposes of learning should be diverted to the 
mere victualling of the wealthiest class in the 
country. 








A WORD OF EXPLANATION, 


A PARAGRAPH has been circulating througt 
ah the press, secular and religious, to the effeet 
that in the Boston fire over a million chromos 
were destroyed, 100,000 of which belonged to the 
Christian Union; and the country has been con. 
gratulated on escaping such a flood of ‘cheap 
trash.” 

During 1872 the Christian Unton has presented 
to its subseribers one hundred and thirty thousand 
| pairs of Chromos, or tiro-hundred and siaty thou- 
| sand single heads. Not one of these was printed 
| in America, Every one of them was printed in 
Paris, from stones made in that city. 

When it was known that the Christian Union 
was procuring so large a quantity of Chromos, it 
| became the interest of American manufacturers to 
have a share of the work, and urgent offers were 
| nade by several excellent manufacturers of Chro 
| mos to supply the Christian Union with pictures 
| that should equal the French in every respect. If 
| Chromos could have been manufactured in America 
equal to the French, we should have been glad to say 
| to our subseribers, You can have American prints 

now; or the French prints if you wait a few months, 
| ‘The efforts of one firm were a total failure. An- 
| other firm printed ten thousand which were also re- 
| fused as substitutes for the French ; however, a few 
agents took specimens of this Asmerican Edition, 
| and exhibited them to subseribers, who, knowing 
| what they were, liked them well enough to aceept 
| them. In all, there were not more than 1500 Ameri- 
-an Chromos, which were exhibited and delivered 
| for what they were, and not as French. With this 

exception the 150,000 puirs of Chromos were bone 
| Jide Paris-printed pictures. We have fulfilled our 
| promise in spirit and in letter. There has never 
been, to our knowledge, such an achievement as 
that which the Christian Union has honorably 
accomplished; and no attempt to misrepresent 
} or nndervaluesthe work is either generous or hon 
| orable. 
| Without disparaging American art-work, we 
| 
| 





must own that we prefer the French, and conse- 
quently we have again gone to Paris for the paint 

ing, color- stones, and printing of our picture- 
premium for the ensuing year. When we can find 
American Chromos as good as the French, we shall 
be glad to use them. Meantime, unless the Christian 
Union announces to the contrary, subseribers will 
receive this year a Freneh art-premium and none 
other, precisely as they did last year. 





} WINTER WISDOM. 


“PT PAPPY are they,” says. Benedick, “who 
| hear their detractions and can put them 
to mending.” When one of our distinguished 
English visitors was asked, the other day, that 
perennial question, ** What surprises you most in 
| America ?” he is reported to have replied, ‘* The 
| absenee of any true country life.” And he went 
on to say that while nothing could exceed the 
| kindness with which he had been received in 
Ameriea, he was a little bewildered to find that 
| nearly all his invitations were for dinners, or con- 
| versations, or receptions in town ; and that, while 
| they were entirely cordial in intent, they were 
elaborately formal in manner. Accepting these 
invitations, he had beheld sumptuous honses, 
costly suppers, beautiful toilets on more beautiful 
women, well-dressed and intelligent men. But 
| there had appeared less individuality in houses, 
| persons, manners and ideas, than he had expected. 
| In short, the general notion of social life seemed 
| to pre-suppose a large income, a fine house in the 
| city, and a certain publicity of existence which he 
| had found very disconcerting. The rather that he 
| had had literally no opportunity to see what he 
‘had thought to find everywhere—that simple, 
| graceful, inexpensive, rural home-life, which in a 
| Republie might be supposed to represent the true 
| genius of the people. 
| Our friendly critie was doubtless uruch too polite 
| to say that this constant living in the world’s eye, 
this constant squaring of our social opinions by 
the world’s compass, this constant acceptance of 





every one whose name appeared on the Oakes | been turned aside to provide what is little better | some richer man’s habits, furniture, hospitality, as 


Ames list was found to be in a greater or less de- 
gree involved. There is no intention of asserting 
here that all were disreputably involved ; but in 
the very mildest form in which the matter can be 


than an elegant lounge for the young sprigs of 
| nobility ; that whether England be compared with 
France, Germany, or Scotland, the mis-application 
of endowments in the English universities is a 





the fit model for our own, tends to that loss of in- 
dividuality which he deplored. Nor would he 
have ventured to hint that a cheerful, self-centered, 
rural family-life, to a certain extent isolated from 
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prea lives, and sufficient to itself, does ay to 
develop those charming social talents which we 
so much admire in well-bred English men and 
women. For it must be admitted that fashionable 
American life, the life of the well-dressed, well- 
educated, party-going and party-giving classes, is 
wholly passed behind the footlights. The curtain 
rings up on a stylish christening. It rings down 
on a stylish funeral and the carefully-trimmed 
weeds of the survivors. And all the acts of the 
genteel comedy are set within the frame-work of 
‘‘a modern drawing-room elegantly furnished,” as 
the play-bills say. Nor is this true of fashionable 
life everywhere. The London “season” is as mad 
a whirl of dissipation as our own. But it is a 
brief madness. The men who largely compose s0- 
ciety being foreed to town by Parliamentary duties, 
their wives, daughters and sisters go with them. 
Westininster Palace forins the sober back-ground, 
against which the glittering pageant of fashion 
looks doubly brilliant. But when, after three or 
four months of slow revolution, the wheels of the 
Cireumlocution Office are safely bound in red 
tape, the comfortable legislators turn their backs 
on London as on a prison, and with their house- 
holds hasten back to their beloved fields. To be 
found in town after the season is over is more 
damning to one’s social reputation than to be sus- 
pected of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The truth appears to be that the native Briton 
is your true pagan, loving the soil for its own sake, 
and content with the society of the trees, while 
that transplanted Briton, the Yankee, is a grega- 
rious animal, unhappy if he be separated from the 
herd. His notion of country life is a sweltering 
month or two in the rustic simplicity of Saratoga 
or Long Branch. And the odd thing is that while 
he cannot live apart from his fellows, apparently 
he is notin the least interested in his fellows, when, 
after much endeavor, he has pitched his summer 
tent beside them. At hotel tables hardly anybody 
talks, Any street-car, taken at random, might be 
filled with deaf and dumb persons, for any sign to 
the contrary. ‘The way trains on our suburban 
roads are crowded with men who pass an hour or 
two of every day in each other's society, if mute 
presence inay be called society, yet exchange greet- 
ings only on Election day or Christgnas Eve. 

Within the last ten vears, indeed, there has been 
a certain noticeable movement country-ward. But 
it is less because of country charms than because 
of city curses. We are not wooed to fresh fields 
and pastures new. We are simply driven out from 
our cockney paradise. And if we happen to settle 
2 foot beyond the radius of modern improvements, 
and of that doubtful blessing called neighbors, we 
are miserable indeed till we can onee more trans- 
port our household goods to a flimsy suburban 
mansion, Where the cheap plumbing springs a 
weekly leak, and where the lady next door, to 
whom we shall probably never speak, may know, 
by reason of thin walls, exactly how often we 
breakfast om the complex and thrifty sausage. 

Even this quasi-rural life ceases to be tolerabie 
as winter approaches, and in the autumn the roads 
to the cities are like the road to the wolf's cave, 
where, as the cunning sheep observed, the tracks 
allled one way. But in England at this very sea- 
son country life is at its brightest. To keep Christ- 
mas anywhere but at the old hall, or farm-house, 
or cottage; to gather Christmas holly and yew and 
mistletoe anywhere but in the home-fields and 
woods; to utter the Christmas praises anywhere 
but in the gray old parish church, walking miles 
across the frosty fields, perhaps, to reach it, or 
driving leagues along the frozen roads; to pass 
Twelfth-night, and all the joyous holidays be 
tween, anywhere but in the great, open, hearty, 
rejoicing country, would seem impossible to your 
true Englishman. Only dire necessity could ex- 
euse such an offense against the eternal fitness of 


things. His nearest neighbor may live two leagues 
away. His visiting-list may include half the coun- 


ty. He makes nothing of a morning eall involv- 
ing a ride of ten miles, or an evening visit that 
ineludes a drive of twenty. And he goes rejoicing 
in sky, and air, and pale sunshine, and such dilut- 
ed oxygen as he may find. 

Yet an English winter is a gray and cheerless 
season compared with ours. It passes ecomprehen- 
sion that one who has known the unimaginable 
glories of a January morning on the New Jersey 
highlands, let us say, could ever willingly exchange 
them for the sophisticated and tawdry delights of 
shop-windows and the theater. To-day, for ex- 
ample, when the yellow sun came late and swift 
above the soft horizon, what a frosty, shimmering 
vail must have glorified the eastern hills! How 
the narrow suinmer fields stretched limitless ander 
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| steadily by predecessors of your own declined.” 
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their level snow ! “With what boisterous delight 
of whistle and bell-call, the early train, the one 
visible link with the farther world of turbulent 
toil, rambled by! How, in the sharp morning air, 
the steam, lying low along the track, piled itself up 
into cloudy mountains, all amethyst and rose, and 
and pink, against the tender green of the sky! How 
did the ugliest of shingle-palaces put on a look of 
homely cheer, its inhospitable porch broadened,and 
its sham balconies buried under drifts! How did 
the dead vines flutter on the trellis, and with their 
bloomless beauty obscure the crimson rose within ! 


With what lovely, stately courtesy the trees seem- } 


ed to regard one another, not crowding nor stand- 
ing apart, and all of so noble and pure a beauty 
that the summer splendor is mere frippery in 
the remembrance ! 

Alas! how few eyes saw all this marvel, and 
would not have exchanged it for a boarding-house 
chamber in town with a view of a tenement block 
in the rear. Sydney Smith declared that the eoun- 
try was ‘‘a kind of healthy grave,” and we Améri- 
cans shudder away froin it as if that were the 
popular national belief. Yet we have peculiar 
need to cherish a love for rural life. Our excitable 
nervous systems are sapped and mined by the 
usual routine of towns. Fathers beget and moth- 
ers bear puny children. These children are bred 
under artificial conditions, and the morale of the 
body politic suffers, Family life is of legs conse- 
quence than a vast and heterogeneous acquaint- 
anceship. Moreover, expenses being less in the 
country, there is more money for real needs, for 
the wants of the soul as against those of the body. 
And again, great cities in a Republie are never 
well-governed. Aggregate ignorance ix not intelli- 
gence, Clubbed baseness not nobility, It is 
always the country which has to save us from the 
vote and the influence of the towns. And if our 
national experiment is to succeed, it will be by 
making the country vote the highest expression of 
purity, wisdom and culture, For a popular gov- 
ernment is the worst of governments unless the 
people be the best of people. It is sound bodies, 
clear heads, simple hearts, that we must bequeath 
to the next generation, and country living and 
country thinking are our best banks of deposit, 
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HERESY HUNTING. 

T is an old saying that “misery loves com- 
pany,” and perhaps the “ heresy hunters” of 
our own country may find a dreary sort of con- 
solation in the troubles of their High Church 
brethren on the other side of the water.: The Es- 
tablished Church, with its rigid conservatism, is 
no more exempt from conflicts with heresy thau 
the humblest of the ‘‘ sects,” as the recent experi- 

ence of the Dean of Westminster will show. 

The Select Preachers to the University of Oxford 
are designated by the Vice-Chancellor, the two 
Regius and Margaret Professors of Divinity, and 
the two Proctors, or by three out of these five 
votes ; but this designation must be submitted to 
the Convoeation of the University for acceptance 
or rejection, Last year Bishop Temple was desig- 
nated one of the Select Preachers, and was accept- 
ed, the conservatives who had mustered in foree 
to vote him down not catching his name soon 
enough to vote before it was too late. This year 
Dean Stanley was designated, and a strong con- 
servative opposition to his acceptance at once 
sprang up. The Dean of Norwich, Dr. Goulburn, 
who is legally no more entitled to judge than is 
Dean Stanley of Westminster, accused his liberal 
brother of ‘‘ undermining the faith of many young 
men, and paving the way for the total rejection of 
revealed religion.” Rev. Mr. Burgon pronounces 
in this fashion, by way of justifying an effort to 





rally the rural clergy to the rejection of Dr. Stan- | 
ley : 

“Tcannot think the advocate of the Westminster Abbey | 
sacrilegious communion [when the Bible Revisers communed | 
together); the patron of Mr. Vance, the Unitarian teacher ; the | 
partisan of Mr. Voysey, the infidel; the avowed champion of 
a negative and cloudy Christianity which is really preparing | 
the way for the rejection of ali revealed truth,—a fit person 
to be selected to address the youth of this place from the Uni- 
versity pulpit. Dean Stanley's name has been again suggested 
by members of your Board for Select Preach@r, and us 


The comment of the 7imes on the affair contains | 
the.following sharp expression of opinion: 

“The spectacle presented to the world is that of the Church | 
of England divided against herself by so vital # division that | 
many members of one of the two Universities deem one of 
her most distinguished dignitaries a person uniit to address 
undergraduates. The enemies of the Establishment coulkl de- 
sire nothing better than that such a vital disorganization 


should be brought to light. The protesting clergy will not 
gain one of the ends they have chiefly in view ; but they will 


deeply injure interests which many of them prize very highly. 


SS 
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What is the use of a legal Establishment if it insures no mu- 
tual toleration among those who enjoy its privileges? Should 
Dean Stanley be rejected, the vote will be one more proof te 
the real constituency of the University, that a total change im 
its organization is needed, and the time is not distant whea 
they will have power to act on this conviction. The true feea- 
ing of the University would be outraged by Dr. Stanley's re 
jection, and we trust such a scandal may be averted,” 

But the worthy Dean was noi rejected ; he was 
accepted by a majority of sixty-two votes, a tri- 
umph for which the Liberals hardly dared to hope, 
and which is certainly most significant. Let us be 
thankful for the good sense which in our day re- 
volts at the proscription of a true minister of 
Christ for daring to think for himself, and seeking te 
express the cardinal truths of Christianity in forme 
which win rather than repel the sympathy of in- 
telligent men. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


NHE Young Men's Christian Association of this 
1 city has madeprovision for a second course of popu- 
lar lectures, to be opened at Association Hall, on Friday 
evening next, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Michigan 
University. Mr. Tyler’s theme, “The Old English 
Ballads,”’ is one which his fine literary culture and wide 
sympathies cannot fail to make peculiarly interesting. 
We venture to bespeak for him a large audience, and 
to promise that such confidence will not be repaid with 
disappointment. 


—It would beamusing, were it not so melancholy, 
to see the papers, litfle and big, secular and sacred, 
as they come pouring in—the tiny brown shect of the 
“ Pacific Coust,’’ and the blanket representative of 
Bostonian respectability—and all full to the brim of 
denunciations of the narrowness, the bigotry, the in- 
conceivable baseness of those New York ministers whe 
would not bury a poor girl because she was a sinner, 
Never was fairer mark for stinging paragraph or 
thundering leader. Here was one blank wall of uni- 
versal space for a target, and all “ bull’s-eye.””) Where 
none could fail to hit, what wonder that the whole 
world should take to popping? 

But it turms out that there is only one drawback to 
this otherwise perfect god-send inthe way of stuff for 
editorials—it has no foundation in fact. The Evening 
Post, which had commented upon the rumored dere- 
liction with much severity, now says: 

“The report was wholly incorrect, and of course the 
censure Was Wholly undeserved. ~The fact turns out 
to be, that no minister refused. e undertaker first 
applied to an Episcopal clergyman, who at once con- 

sented to go, but only remarked that he could not use 
the ordinary burial service, which recognizes the 
Christian character of the depar ted. The undertaker 
thought it better, in that cas®, to ask 2 neighboring 
Baptist minister, who at once performed the service, 

The Post goes on to pay a full and ungrudging trib- 
ute to the laborious and undiscriminating’ faithfulness 
of the city pastors. “ No sick person need remain a 
single day without a visit from a Christian minister, 
nor need wiy one dying in a@ hospital or a prison be 
borne to his grave without a Christian burial.” 

The truth is that our city clergymen are not 
atall liable to the folly of refusing the offices for the 
sick or the dead to any class. A natural desire of 
popularity lays them open to temptation from an op- 
posite direction rather. But those people outside of 
the church whose habitual treatment of its teaching 
and its service Is that of contempt, are very apt to 
make draft upon its most distinguished offices, in 
times of emergency. They demand, now, that some un- 
sanctified clay shall lie in state before its altars; now, 
that its broadest endorsement shall follow some stilt 
more unsanctified soul into eternity ; and when modest- 
ly reminded that the “obsequies have been as far en- 
larged as there is warranty," they burst, like Laertes, 
inte railing: 

“IT tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall our sister be, 
When thou liest howling!" 

But though the bottom has dropped out of this par- 
ticular tub, the stream of editorial detraction stilt 
pours on, and will, until the next “little church 
round the corner” diverts it into another channel. 


A distinguished English traveler, recently re- 
turned from a trip in this country, tells some truths, 
not all complimentary, about the Americans. He says 
they are fond of fine clothes, and ornamentation gene- 
rally; and that this passion extends often to their lan- 
guage. They affect large talking and fine writing. 
Cun any one fail to recognize the fidelity of the pic- 
ture, when we offer from our exchanges (and this time 
it isa “Springfield Paper”) so rich a specimen as this: 

“The windy beard of Eolus himself, and all his sue- 
cedaneous bags of atmosphere, beswept our segment 
of earth from long ere dawn of yesterday through a 
bitter twenty-four hours of extreme wintriness and 
spiritual shiverings.”’ 


—We boast, not without some reason, of the uni- 
versal spread of education and intelligence throughout 
this country. Yet a view of the absolute ignorance 
which prevails in some parts of it, would probably as- 
tonish us. How many, for instance, would have been 
prepared for such a specimen of antediluvian twilight 
as this, related by a correspondent : 

“Several years ago, while prospecting for oil in 


| Wayne County, Ky.. 1 was invited to dine with one of 





—— ' 
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the ledding citizens of the county. A neighbor was 
present ‘who had given him his note, on which two 

yments had been made. It appeared that, I had 
been invited to calculate the present value of the note, 
there being but few iu that region sufficiently educated 
to make such abstruse calculations. 

“Our business being ended, Mr. B., my host, ques- 
tioned me as to the origin of petrolenm. In giving an 
account of its supposed origin, inention was incidental- 
ly made of the earth being round, and revolving on its 
axis. My friend suddenly interrupted me, saying: 
“Now, Brother K., don’t be led away by the vain phi- 
losophy of man, Don’t St. John in Revelations say 
that the angel of the Lord stood on the four corners of 
the earth, and held the four winds of the earth? Now, 
if it had four corners, how could it be round? And if 
it goes round, why don’t we fall off? How is it that the 
waters of Otter Creek don’t flow up-stream, instead of 
always flowing down to the Cumberland? Said I: ‘If 





‘ the earth is not round, and upheld by gravitation, 


(which IL here explained), what has it for a support?’ 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘it rests on the rocks. You ought to 
know that well enough, for every day you're boring 
ihrough nothing but rocks.’ To my query what the 
rocks rested on, he said, with apparent contempt for 


noe 


my ignorance: ‘ Why, the rocks go all the way down! 
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That depends. If your letters are orders for gocds, 
or duns to your debtors, you had better by all means 
leave them over till Monday, It is always proper to 
write about that which it is proper to talk about en 
Sunday, provided your writing do not interfere with 
your resting, which is the main purpose of @ Sabbath. 

5. ‘“* What is the best course of study for @ Sunday- 
school?” 

We do not altogether like the “ International Les- 
sons ”’-—they attempt to cover too much’ ground, and 
the course seems to ustoolong. But it is altogether 
better for a Sunday-school to take the subjects on 
which the best helps are to be had, aud undoubtedly 
the International course of lessons is the best in this 
regard. We cannot advise you which scries of notes 
to choose. Send and get the leading publications and 
compare them. 

6. “A little girl wishes to know if it is any harm to 
fib about Christmas presents, if you explain the decep- 
tion afterward.” 

Let us put the question otherwise, my dear, and see 


—The much-bandied prayer-test was recently | now it looks. A little girl wishes to know whether or 
discussed in the lecturée-room of the Church of the ‘not it is wrong to tell a falsehood, if you explain that 


Disciples (Rev. James F, Clarke’s) in Boston, when ‘a 
lady in the assembly” expressed some views which 
seen worthy to be transferred from the reporter's 
If not novel, they are at least 
well put. She said that 

“To consider God as the Father of his children 
seemed to be consistent both with reason and Scrip- 
ture. The loving intercourse between a father and 
his children implicd much more than the asking and 


i 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 


granting of favors, nlthough this was a part of the re- | 


Jation between them. Prayer was the expression of 
sentiment and affection, and might be compared te 
the prattie and talk of chiidren with their parents, and 
in the exercise of ali the feelings and emotions thus 
suggested, the asking and granting of favors would 
be included. The relation between God aud his child- 
ren was a spiritual one. Puzzling propositions are 
sometimes made to us in amanner which does not ad- 
mit of any answer on our part; ane it might seem at 
first thought that the proposer must be right and our- 
selves wrong, because we eonld not answer. She 
thought the situation might be illustrated in suppos- 
ing that one has heard our affirmation that the air 
has weight. He denies the correctness of it, and im- 
mediately brings a pair of brass scales, saying: ‘If the 
air has weight, let me see you weigh it.’ We should 
not be able to prove ourselves right by his test, yet it 
would not follow that he was right in his denial.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
“YT HAT és the condition of our physicians ? 

\ First, What is about the average literary edu- 
cation of our physicians? Seeond, About the whole 
number? Third, about the per-cent. that are profess- 
ing Christians? Fourth, What are the laws governing 
the medical profession? Fifth, Where can I find anuc- 
count of their condition in Kurope and also in thts 
country?” 

A wild Western correspondent asks us these ques- 
tions, and we only write to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity to rise to explain. There are some things 
which even we do not know. One of these is, how 
much a doctor knows or don’t know. And as for tell- 


ing anything about the intellectual and spiritual con- | 


dition of the whole medical profession, we couldn’t 
think of it. Our ignorance on that subject is immense. 
Albeit, we have great respect for the docters, And 
we may mention, just here, that we have had many 
other questions which could not be answered in brief, 
and some which we could not have answered at all. 
In general, it is safe to presume that we cannot reply 
to questions concerning the origin of evil, and all 
those other things which nobody knows anything 
about. But there is no harm in asking us anything. 
If we do not answer, it is because we cannot, 

- 2. * Whatis the meaning of the word Mizpah ?” 





To understand the use of the word as a proper name, | 
we must recur to the circumstances under which it | 


was given. They are included in the striking account 
of the final parting between Jacob and Laban, Genesis 
Xxxi. 25-55. At the close of this interview, Jacob 
makes a solemn appeal to God as to the uprightness 
of his conduct; whereupon Laban consents to part in 
amity; and their agreement is commemorated by a 
heap of stones thrown up on the spot. To this monu- 
ment—and to the place about it—was given, among 
other titles, the name of Mizpah, The word signifles a 
watch-tower or look-out place—as Jacob had said, 
absent one from another.” Thus the name, with con- 
densed suggestiveness, preserved the memory of the 
event. 

¢ 3 “Is it sinful to play billiards?” 

There is, perhaps, no game more entirely innocent 
than billiards. It does not tax the reasoning faculties 
as chess, but it brings all the perceptive faculties into 
play. It affords a light and agreeable exercise to body 
and mind. But if a man uses billiards for betting, if 
he plays in a drinking saloon, with its bad air and bad 
moral influences; if he spends time over a billiard 
table that would be better spent with a lonesome wife 


| Supreme Benevolence of the universe, 


it is a falsehood when you have no further use for 
your deception. Now, what do you think about it 
yourself? Better never “fib” aboutanything. Truth 
is a jewel more precious than all the Christmas presents 
ever given. 

7. “ How do you reconcile the injunction in Matthew 
v.39, ‘Resist not evil, ete., with the law given in Genesis 
ix. 6,‘ Whoso, sheddeth meai’s blood by aman shall his 
blood be shed’ ?”’ 

The first passage quoted is the law of individual non- 
resistance; the other is the law of public justice. 
sentment of evil by the individual tends to anarchy 
and barbarism, puvishment of crime by socicty, ina re- 
gular and authoritative way, is essential to civilization 
and order. 


Re- | 





1 


8 “ure mankind born with an innate knowledge of | 


good and evil, or is it the resull of education? 

We do not think that men are born into knowledge 
of any sort. They are born with a faculty for distin- 
guishing good from evil, which is probably what our 
correspondent means. 


9. * How ean a father who has hard work to punish’, 


his child half an hour, preach that God, who loves us 
infinitely more ihan our earthly parent, will ever shut 
his heart in this world or the next from the returning 
sinner ?”* 


| 


It is not that God will ever shut his heart against a ! 


returning sinner. It-is that sin, in its very nature, tends 
to shut our hearts against God. 
punish the sinner, but that sin will in the next world, as 
in this, work the ruin of him that sinneth. God, who is 
the author of our nature, established this law in it, und, 
in so far, is he the infliction of punishment in eternity. 








put off posting his ledger until Sunday. The Sunday- 


school lesson you might get on Sunday. But it is far 
better to be fore-handed with your work; you will 
sleep better if you know the Sunday-school lesson 
when you go to bed Saturday night. 


14. “On what ground do you base your disbelief in 
tie doctrine of purgatery ?” 

On the ground that we have nothing on which to 
base a belief in the. doctrine of purgatory. A belief 
must be based on something. Unbelief stands well 
enough on nothing. 


1s. “What is the meaning of the tenth stanza of the 
84th Canto of ‘In Memoriam?" 

The stanza referred to reads: 

** Yet none could better know than I 
How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands 

By which we dare to live or die.” 

If our correspondent will read the stanzas following, 
particularly the 13th and 15th, he will see that the au- 
thor is declaring his determination not to let grief 
paralyze action. The sense of will—its feeling of power 
in himself demands action at his hands. He will, 
therefore, go forth bravely, daring to live and labor, 
or, if need be, daring to die, and not shrinking from 
his lot, like a coward, because of his affliction, 


16. “* Can a proud manhumble himself, in order that 
he may be craited, without making a hypocrite of him- 
self? Tf not, what is the significance of Luke xiy. 11, 
and xviii, 147” 

If a proud man seeks to exalt himself in the world by 
a show of humility, he does not humble himself at all. 
But he that seeks to be sincerely humble is exalted by 
his very humility, and that exaltation of himself it 
would be well for all spiritual snobs to seek. 





The Household, 


A LITTLE STORY FOR LADIES. 
BY MR. LEO PICTOR. 
(Coneluded.) 


\ 7 EDNESDAY eame, and Jessie did not try 

for the boat again. She had found out, by 
this time, that Mr. Claskit could manage the office 
alone, almost as well as she could. Still she report- 
ed there — opened the letters—directed him to an- 


; swertwo or three of them, and signed his answers 


It is not that God will | 


10. “ Why is the genealogy of Joseph given inthe New | 
; slavery, and crossed to the Academy quite renewed. 


Testament instead of that of Mary?” 


This difficult question has been often asked, and will, | 
perhaps, never be satisfactorily answered, unless we | 


shall somehow come to know more of the Jewkh cus- 
toms relating to genealogies than we do at present. It 
seems that it would have been impossible to trace 
genealogy through a mother’s line; according to the 
ideas of the time, there was no genealogy except 
through the father, and, in this case, Joseph was le- 
gally recognized as the father. If, as is supposed, Mary 


had no brother, then she was obliged, by the law, to | 


marry a kinsman of her father, that the property 
might not be alienated, and consequently Joseph's de- 
scent from David proves her own. 

11. ‘Did God permit Adam to sin that he might 
prove himself a God of love and mercy? Did he 
mit Satan to have so much influence over him pur- 
posely, that he might make all his attributes more fully 
known?” 

We do not know. It is customary to say that he did, 
but it would be much better if we all had a little more 
modesty in expressing our views of God's purposes. 
And we do not believe that God does all things for his 
own glory, and is not the Supreme Selfishness but the 
It is not his 
glory, except as that is the result of the good of his 
ereatures, that heseeks. But just what the intention of 
God is in each specifie act it is not for us to guess, 


pcr- 


| Such wisdom is too high for man. 
* The Lord watch between thee and me, when we are 


12. ‘* Is it proper for church members to present views 


| and phases of truth in our weckly prayer-meetings dif- 


ferent from those that may be crpressed by the pastor 
or other brethren present ?" 

A weekly prayer-meeting should never be turned 
into a debating-club. Differing views should never be 
offered in a spirit of opposition. But with these limi- 
tations the right of each member to present his own 
views frankly and independently is one of those in- 
alienable things with which no wise pastor will inter- 
fere. The lack of independence and frankness in ut- 
terance is the dry rot of the prayer-meeting. 


13. “Is it right to study either a Sunday School leason 


and chiidren at home; if he spends money on it that | or an every-day lesson on the Sabbath day ?” 


he might use to better advantage; if he finds it an 
infatuation which makes him forget the duties of life— 
to him it is sinful to play at billiards; and we cannot 
but regret that the principal patrons and champions 
of the game should most of them be bartenders and 
men of betting habits. 


4. “ Is it right to write letters on Sunday?” 


This question, if we are not mistaken, is an appeal 
from “pa.” We would suggest that a tersey boy, who 
can write us so bright a letter, ought not to be so shift- 
less as to let Friday evening and Saturday go by with- 
out studying Monday’s lessons. If it is right for you 
to put off getting your week-day lesson, which is your 
work, until Sunday, then itis right for the merchant to 





when he had written them. She got a few more chap- 
ters ont of Froude, and then went up earlier than be- 
fore to Taylor's. She had made up her mind that she 
would treat herself at Goupil’s and at the Academy. 
This was better, any way, than that snuffy old office. 
In a pleasant half hour at Goupil’s she forgot its 


Hardly had she entered the large room when she ran 
upon her husband, who was there as well. 

“Are you here?"—* Why! are you here, Jessie?” 
The visible surprise was greater on his face than on 


| hers. But she was ot ashamed, and would not pretend 


to be. What man of business was chained to his office, 
and what woman of business need be? Somehow she 
had fancied that George meant to stay at home all the 
week, because he had staid Monday and Tuesday. Any 
way, it was lucky he had got her telegram the day be- 


fore. But she knew it was notin the bargain that he 
should stay at home, and it was delightful to see him 
here. It was years since they had been at a picture 


gallery together. 

And they enjoyed the fun heartily. Here they could 
have some good of their lives. Jessie was the least bit 
annoyed, when he sent her down stairs to buy a cata- 
logue—and she tried to make ont whether he were in 
carnest in sitting down as much as he did; but, for 
all this, it was a first-rate hour, and they covenanted 
and agreed together that they would spend many such, 
now they had found out how ;—just as they did when 
they were first engaged. 

“Why should we not go up to the Park together?’ 
said Jessie. ‘* We will taike a Sixth avenue car, and go 
up just like children of the public.” 

“With all my heart,” said George; but then, recol- 
leeting himself, he said, ‘‘ No—I can’t go. I have left 
all my things todo at home. I must go home.” 

** Nonsense,” said Jessie, “you are making fun. 
There is nothing that can't wait. As if I did not know!"’ 

* Dearie,’ said George, ‘‘f feel uneasy about the 
aquarium—nobody will draw down the curtains in 
the parlor—your West India ferns will go to glory as 
soon as the sun comes on them—and all the clean 
clothes are to be put away.” 

* Piddlesticks for the clean clothes,”’ said Jessie, 
triusnphing over him with one of his own phrases, 
* Come along, is not it our own house? Sumus servi,— 
ave we slaves?’’ So she dragged him away, wiliing 
enough of course, if only she woulda take the respon- 
sibility. 

So they had a boy-and-girl time of it. Claskit was 
left to manage the office as he might, and the two 
lovers—for lovers they were still—threaded mazes and 
avenues in the Park, and took their ease in the cot- 
tages and grottoes at their sweet will, George did not 
seem to be much mortified when Jessie paid his car- 
fare, and, on the other hand, when she saw some very 
fast-looking girls pay for the ice-cream which the mea 
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-ate who were with them, Jessie was not very sorry 
that George quietly paid for hers. She said nothing, 
more than he did. Just at dark they got home, after 
a most enjoyable day. Both wished to dress for din- 
ner, Which was already half an hour behind time. 

George was first in the dining-room, When his wife 
appeared he led her through into the library—because 
he said she must look at her small aquarium. He did 
not know what to do. Sure enough, here were but a 
languid looking set of monsters of the deep, and some 
pet new-born perch were bottom up on the surface. 
** What in the world is to be done?” said he. 

“Done!” said poor Jessie, “they must have some 
more water. When did you change it?” 

George had changed it Tuesday afternoon, when 
McClosky brought the water. 

“Then McClosky mixed salt with Croton, and pre- 
tended it was right.’ And Jessie tasted the water, and 
her prediction proved instantly true. McClosky was 
ss bad as MeGinnis, who in his day had tried the same 
deceit, as, before his day, Flannagan had done, and 
Murphy before Flannagan. 

George rang and ordered a ‘carriage. “I will drive 
to the pier myself,” he said. “It is hard ifone cannot 
eet ten gallons of salt water in New York. Janet, 
bring the two kegs up to the hall door.’ And Janet 
brought them. 

Jessie wavered. This was not the first time—no, nor 
the second—no, nor the tenth, that George had done 
this thing on a pinch. She had always blessed him 
when he did it, because she knew he did it for his leve 
of her. But this time, should she speak, or should | 
she let him go? It was her part to go—she knew it | 
was. _ | 

“ George,” said she, “let me go with you.” And | 
they went together. The kegs had been long since 
made for the exigency. George filled them at the dark 
river with no unpractised hand. The carriage only 
cost two dollars and a half, so that the ten gallons of 
salt water cost only twenty-five cents apices. For that 
night the rest of the fishes were secure. 

Wednesday had passed, and George and Jessie had 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. Whether, how- 
ever, they had held firm to the compact of Saturday 
evening—whether she had done the outside work and 
he the in—and whether she had guided and guarded 
him—ncither of them was quite sure. 





Thursday broke brightly. Jessie rose resolute. She 
was not such a fool as to let the wish and dream of a 
ithousaud woren fail for a merry hour in the Central 
Park, or any such weak iilusion. To-day, she 
said to herself, as she dressed, she would go boldly | 
into the system. For she knew she had only played 
on the outside of it till now. She would be prompt at 
the office, to do her duty there. And when there, 
whether it smuffy or not, she would shew that 
stupid Claskit that a woman could work as well as a 
man. And then—then—she would do what she want- 
ed to do—as @ man did; without bothering herself 
about the account she would give to George or te any- 
body. 

So said, § »>cdone, 


were 





Claskit himself was late this morn- 
ing, having taken courage from her delays of the last 
two days, and Jessie was able when he came to snub 
him. Fortunately there was a letter from Memphis, and 
another from Davenport, to which she could write a 
tart answer, as those fresh-water tradesmen had 
offered advice they were not asked for. Of course 
Jessie could not go to the Directors’ meeting of the 
Tammany Bank, because she was not a Director. But 
she took her relief by going to the monthly meeting of 
the American Bureau of Commissioners for the Domes- 
tic Employment of Females—the A. B. C.D. FE. F. as 
it was familiarly called among the members. She made 
Claskit send for acarriage. Why was she to go paddling 
in the mud, and taking omnibuses? Shehad the bank 
accOunt, and she would have her own way. 

The A. B.C. D. EF. EF. was longer than usual, and 
duller in proportion. When Jessie came down stairs 
she was aghast at seeing the carriage, which she had 
forgotten. However, the memory of the bank ac- 
count consoled her, and she bravely took Miss Fortin- 
bras and Mrs. Corporal with her, proposing they should | 
alllunch at Taylor's. Both these ladies secretly con- | 
demned the extravagance of the carriage, and, when 
her back was turned, said the money would have been | 
of moreservice to certain heathen of their acquaint- | 
ance. However, they did not refuse the pretty Junch | 
which Jessie ordered, and the morning having been 
fatiguing, they joined in champagne which she order- 
ed, and then despised herself for ordering. But, in | 
truth, she had determined to haveher fullswing. Clas- 
kit might finish the business\which she had herself be | 
gun. After lunch, however, she found that the other | 
ladies were engaged, and that she should not have their 
counsel at Stewart's, as she proposed. In lonely gran- 
deur she rode to the Marble Palace of Dry Goods, and 
in the doubt of solitude, though in the independence 
of solitude, she entered. 

The attentive salesmen were alittle surprised at the 
unusal extension of Mrs. Ponderit’s wishes. Not only 
silks but satins and even velvets were unrolled before 
her. Not only Seotch shawls and French, but real 
Cashmere left their hiding places at her bidding. To 
buy just what she chose, for once! Not to be hampered 
by any economy, by any fixed and pre-ordained al- 
lowances, but to spend—as the best sense of the mo- 
ment, and ita best fancy might require, this would be 
Elysium! Even to the moment when the velvets were 








unrolled, it was Elysium. And then! Bruce at the 


Nile, Paracelsus with the elixir, the prophet with the 
little book at his mouth! All their failures and all 
their bitterness renewed itself! The thought came on 
her again, which ought to have left ber, would George 
be better pleased with the purple velvet or the ma- 
roon? And then, “if Lam to please George, why do 
I buy the velvet at all, when I know the satin will 
please him better?’’ And then, “ why am I here atall, 
with this feeling that I am defying him, and doing 
what I will with my own!” 

Then she fought all this down. She remembered all 
Mrs. Corporal’s wit. She recollected that the money 
was her own; that at the gitar George had promised 
her it should be hers. She tried to say to herself that 
this was the way George spent his money. That he 
went to his tailor’s and never knew how much the 
coat would cost when it came home. But then some 
mocking imp asked her to imagine George in purple 
velvet or inmaroon. The thought of all this ought not 
to have come atall. That wasthemisery. Why could 
she not be as independent as Miss Fortinbras or Mrs. 
Corporal? Was she perhaps really more indepen- 
dent than they? Were they hypocrites? Ah! well, 
who should say? Any way, Jessie left the velvets aud 
went to the Cashmeres. 

Well! there was a iuxury in seeing the beautiful 
things; in handling them just a little; in feeling that 
they might be hers if she said one little word,—that was 
@ pleasure. The attendant had served Jessie before, 
and he was glad to serve her. He loved his shawls, and 
he liked to show them to a person of real taste, who 


same school. But, ah me! Poor tinite human nature, 
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Yes. This must be the reason why the inner office 
was so snuffy and dreary. It would be a mockery to 
have it anything else. It was not meant for en- 
joyment. It was meant for work. And, strangely 
enough, Jessie remembered Ruskin’s dictum that 
you do not want pictures on the walls of railway 
stations or other places where you hurry. Yes— 
George loved to make his home beautiful because he 
loved her. And he did not care to do anything in this 
place but what he had todo. How Jessie understood, 
as she had never understood before, the days when he 
had come home half an hour before dinner, and had 
suid there was nothing doing, and that he had left 
Claskit to run the mill; and the other days when he 
had coolly refused to go down at all! 

She walked drearily out, and asked Claskit if any- 
lhody had called, She took the letters which had come 
in since morning, and wrote a perfectly savage reply to 
a poor wretch whe had written an inquiry, rather 
badly spelled, from New Aitona. She looked at her 
watch again, and again, and again; and at last locked 
up and went home. 

And at the corner o? the avenue, where she left the 
car, the two smallest of her children came toddling up 
to her, and in the instant George came teo. They had 
all been lying in wait for her. And each child took 
one hand and George walked in the gutter—so cheerful. 


| And Jessie did not know how to Jet him know that she 


was wretched. And vet she had not nerve enough to 
pretend she was not wretched. Poor George, he found 
itoutsoon enough! It took the children two blocks 


more before they knew it. 
was not pretentious, not in the least shoddy. With Tes | 
sie it was a business of fine art, not quite the same enjoy- | 
ment which she had in the Academy, but still of the | 


| Barmecide feast. 


finite till it allies itseif with the infinite realities, of | 
which there are but three! Poor finite human nature! | 


Jessie was trying to paddle her canoe alone, and yet the 
mocking fairy came between her and the Cashmeres, 
and asked which would George like the best? 


“And why should I notask which would George like | 


the kest? 


Why should [not please him, when T know | 


that I love him with every fiber of my life and every | 


drop of my heart’s blood?” and as the thought crossed 
Jessie she looked up at the window, and the clerk 
thought he saw an angel at the moment. Jessie 
looked so proud in the reflection that she knew George 
loved her as well as she loved him, and that she de- 
served to be so loved! “ Why should I not ask which 
George would like the best?” 


She turned to the attendant and said, “Is it asking |! 


too much to have these both sent hone 
show them to—to—a friend?” 

And then she could have bitten her tongue off, be- 
cause the memory of that odious Fortinbras had pre- 
vented her from saying “to my husband.” 


ihat I may 


| her arm to show her how exquisite the fabrie was. 


“Why, you know, Mrs. Ponderit, it is against all 


rules, but, in your case—of course I am glad to serve 
you. lam to send 8&7 and 95—is it not so?” 
And just that question steeled Jessie. Why was she 


Dinner was exquisitely served, plums on the table, 
which Mrs. Muir had sent round, and the favorite 
Tivoli pancakes that Jessie had fancied. But it wasa 
She was wretched, and he was be- 
cause she was. At last, it was done. George made her 
lie down on the sofa and brought Coventry Paetmore 
to read aloud to her. But whenever the bell sounded 
she started, till at last the wretched box und the 
wretched shawl came in. 

Then Jessie brazened it out. “Oh, there is my shawl! 
Now i want you to tell just how you like it.) »And 
she bade Janet light the other parlor where the mirror 
came to the ground, and she unfolded the beantiful 
web, and, without help, put it on, and walked bravely 
into the show-room, George following. She kept up 
her mask, surveyed herself, and then turned to him. 
And George? He was full of praise and sympathy. It 
was perfectly becoming, he said, and was the most 
beautiful he ever saw. It was worth while, he said, to 
trust her doewn-town if she could tell so well what to 
bring home. Only he should never make her a present 
in dress again, now he knew how perfect her taste was. 
And he made her alter its folds; and he threw it over 
He 
praised it, and all his praise of the shawl was praise of 
her. 

Had George ho suspicion of what it was? 
know a Cashmere when he saw it? 


Did not he 
He said no word 


i of cost, nor did Jessie. 


buying the shawl at all, but to be Independent? Did | 
she want the rag except for a principle? She would 


man. “On the whole, I will not trouble you,” she 
said. “T am just as much obliged. But I am sure I 


prefer ube wide border. Is a thousand dollars the 
cash price?’ This bit of slang Mrs. Ponderit used be- 
cause she thought it sounded like a “ man of business.” 

“Tt is the only price,” said Mr. Denton, with a 
slightly grieved expression, as if he wondered that 
she had distrusted him. And Jessie, with all her sim- 
plicity, asked leave to wakk to the desk and filled out 
the check she had brought with her :—fliled it without 
an error, and with a bold hand. 

She was annoyed, as she handed it to Mr. Denton, to 
see that the check was ‘‘ Number One” only. 
perhaps notice this as well? 

Mr. Denton offered to bring the shawl to the car- 
riage, but the reaction had already came on Jessic. 
“No,” she said, calmly, ‘you may send it home. I 
have some distance to drive.” She thought if she had 
itin the carriage, she should throw it into the gutter. 


| She escaped from the hateful place as quickly as she 


might; and bade the coachman take her at once to 


| the store, where she might hide herself in the snuffy 


secresy of the inner office. 

Arrived there, she locked the door, and fiung herself 
on the wretched lounge which made oné part of its 
miserable furniture. She was now angry enough with 
herself, and discontented enough with she world, to 
call everything into judgment. Why did George have 
such a miserable hole for his office?) How like men it 
was to be satisfied with such a place! She would have 
had a pretty carpet here, and nice prints on the walls; 


| a few chromoliths at least would give it color; and 


then with some decent furniture—— But was it pos- 
sible that George hated it as much as she did? Was he 
always wishing the business hours were up, that he 
might get home—just as she found she was? Did he 
grudge every cent, perhaps, that he did not spend on 
the pleasantness of the house and the prettiness of the 
children? Ah! then there came another wrench, like 
sciatica, as the absurd Cashmere shaw], and its assertion 
of independence, stalked into memvry, and broke up 
this speculation. Had George no thought but of doing 
his duty at the store that home might be the brighter? 
And had she gone and flung away a thousand dollars 
of the year’s profit, merely because she had a perfect 
right to, aud to show she had a perfect right to? 


Did he | 
| T hate it! 





‘ i é ; cuddled herself on the sofa, and George read. 
show Mrs. Corporal that she could do business like a 


Perhaps she was 4 trifle less nervous after this. She 
But she 
was glad when bed-time came, 

When George bad turned out the light, he said, 
* Darling, if 1 have pained you to-day, I am sorry.” 
And she said, “ Darling, if I have pained you to-day [ 
am sorry,” and they kissed each other, and he said, 
* God bless us.” This was their habit every night be- 
fore they slept. But to-night, after a minute, George 
said, “Jessie, darling, if I had ever thought one minute 
that you would like a Cashmere, I hope you know I 
would have begged you to buy one. I don’t know 
why I never thought. I am so dull! Tsee now how 
lovely it is, and I am so sorry you have longed for 
one.”” 

And poor Jessie screamed, “Oh, George, don't, don’t! 
Only—George, Lam sucha fool!” 

But George was stupid and he blundered on: “ Dar- 
ling, I hope you do not think I love money for money. 
I am stingv—if I am stingy—only tor you and the 
children. But I really thought—I meant I tried, you 
know, to save all we could for Geneva and Florence 
and the great holiday.’’ For this was their great 
scheme, that they would spend two yeurs in Europe 
with all the little ones. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Stop, George, don’t you hear 
me tell you Tama fool!” And then poor Jessie sobbed 
out the perfectly natural history of her extravagance, 
if it were extravagance. It was so natural to have 
some monument of her independence. ‘ And then, 
George, I found out—what of course I knew hefore— 
that lam not independent. No, George, and you are 
not! There is notan independent moment in my life— 
nor is there in yours; for you are always thinking and 
working for your own Jessie; and I ain always work- 
ing and praying for my own dear boy!” Between 
laughing and crying thus, Jessie made out to tell him 
that she was a fool. 

T am not a fool. 
And we will neveragain make 


“Dear child, you are not a fool. 
Neither of us are fools. 
believe we are.” 

“We have been for four days making believe that 
we could live without giving every thought and prayer 
to each other, and sharing every wish of each other's 
life.”’ 

*‘Now I think we will go back te the old way.” So 
George kissed Jessie, and Jessie kissed George, and in 
two minutes she was asleep, 














» 
” 


The next morning George sent a despatch to Claskit 
to tell him they were going out of town for the day, 
and at nine a large double barouche came to the door. 
They piled in the children, and many strange parcels. 
George fastened a heavy trunk on the rack behind 
with the assistance of the stable boy. Then George 
himself took the reins 

There are left on the west side of the North River, 
some lovely lairs, well known to them; and by noon 
they were in one of these. The horses were out of the 
earviage; two or three shawls were on the grass under 
the beech tree; the children were everywhere in the 
woods; and George and Jessie were building a monu- 
mental pile. 

The substan. » of it was three broken busts, one of 
Semiramis, one of Zenobia, and one of Queen Eliza- 
beth. These were supported on bound volumes of 
the New Path and the Harthquake,—torn in sunder— 
and so parted that the leaves would easily take flame. 
UDuboundand recent copies of these journals, and sun- 
dry reports of the Sorosis, and statutes and constitu- 
tions were rolled in spillikens and alumettes of a rough 
form. And then when all was ready, George lighted one 
match and Jessie another; and he on one side, and she 
on the other, they thrust the burning torches into the 
paper mass till it was all aflame. The children came 
rushing to the sight and danced around in joy. The 
smallest Clapped her hands as she saw the smoke clouds 
go to their own place. And George and Jessie, as they 
saw the busts crack to pieces in the heat, laughed till 
they cried again. And when all was powder they 
boiled their coffee over the embers of their fire. 

All this happened five hundred years ago. 
then, as before then, neither George nor Jessie have 
boasted of independence. All he has done has been in 
love of her, and all she has done has beeu in love of 
him. 


Since 





The Chureh, 


SIOM E. 


FINVHE consecration of a Cathedral ocewrs rarely 

enough on this Continent to make the occasion, 
it would be expected, more than commonly dignified 
and imposing. But in connection with such a cere- 
mony last month at Victoria, British Columbia, a sin- 
gular and somewhat exciting scene took plaee. The 
Episcopal Cathedral there was opened on the 11th ult., 
and Archdeacon Reese, who preached the sermon, took 
the oceasion to advocate the adoption of ritualistic 
practices, at the same time denouncing the Church of 
England as dead. As soon as he had closed, Dean 
Cridge, according to the account, arose and protested 
against the introduction of innovations. His senti- 
ments were applauded by the congregation with clap- 
ping of hands and assuring demonstrations. Whether 
the church is divided on the subject of ritualism, or if 


not, whether the unsparing tenor of the sermon had an | ‘i ae 
. ~~ | the orthodox doctrine, was invited to speak on the | 


humbling effect upon the congregation assembled to 
consecrate a house where they could worship “ with all 
humility and readiness of heart,’’ does not appear. 


There is no abatement on the part of the United 
Presbyterian Church in its opposition to secret so- 
cieties. The Presbytery of Alleghany recently adopted 
three quite mandatory resolutions on the subject. The 
first requires pastors to preach against such societies; 
the second directs church sessions to call upon members 
of their churches who may belong to the societies, and 
endeavor to show them the sin of their course; and 
the third orders, that if this admonition has no effect, 
the erring brethren must be disciplined. There must 
be considerable laxity on this point among the lay 
members of the U. P. Church, to cail forth these 
strongly-worded expressions from a body of its min- 
istors, 

Rev. Geo. MacDonald has appeared but twice 
as a preacher since his arrival in this country on 4 
lecturing tour—once in Boston and once in Newark. 
At the latter place, a Sabbath or two ago, a dense con- 
gregation greeted him, which he addressed familiarly, 
but with impressive earnestness. Mr. MacDonald, 
formerly a Congregational clergyman, is now a lay 
member of the Church of England, but it is stated that 
ecclesiastical lines and dogmas are of small account to 
him, and that his pulpit reputation rests on the sound- 
ness and sincerity of his convictions and the unction 
with which he utters them. 


Four costly Synagogues have been erected in 


New York within the past five years, and as some of | 











| engage in their studies with far more profit and zest if 


! 


them have been moved from their former localities, | 


many of the poorer worshipers are deprived of their 


accustomed services. The only missionary enterprises 
of the Jews here are their Free Schools, and these are 
not well sustained, notwithstanding the wealth of the 
denomination. The Jewish Messenger takes these facts 
to heart, and sees ‘‘nothing hopeful in heaping up 
masses of stone, brick and mortar, into what are called 
synagogues, and rushing into the wilderness of mort- 
gages and loans, while the vital spirit, the religious 
idea, is smothered or crowded into a secondary place.” 





Revival scenes among the Colored people of the 
South will doubtless lose their original features as the 
race become educated, The noisy demonstrations of 
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feeling, quaint expressions, long mourning, waiting for 
visions and voices, must give place to more rational 
practices. Such appears to have been the tendency 
among the pupils of Fisk University (colored), which has 
been blessed with a gracious revival. The converts 
generally experienced a change of heart from quiet 
conviction, leaving the impression that the spirit work- 
ing within them was genuine. The extent of this re- 
vival is a matter of great rejoicing among the friends 
and instructors of the institution. Twenty joined the 
church together a short time since, and the American 
Missionary states that sixty in all have expressed a 
hope. A tenderand loving spirit prevails in the Uni- 
versity. 





The-annual statisties of the Methodist Church, 
always an imposing budget, show large results accomp- 
lished during the past year. Seventy million dollars | 
represent the value of their churches and parsonages 
—an inerease of over $6,000,000 in 1872 ulone. The mem- 
bership numbers one and a half million souls, ministered | 
to by 22,000 preachers, who increased in the past twelve- 
month at the rate of twenty-five per week. The other 
figures correspond. This gratifying exhibit is due to 
the impetus the church has received from the clection 
of eight new working Bishops, the holding of the ' 
quadrennial conference in May, which settled existing 
disputes, and gave new energy to the machinery of the 
denomination, and to the general prosperity and zeal 
of the membership. The important feature for 1873 
will be the raising of $800,000 for missionary purposes, | 
or about one-third more than the sum appropriated 


| and collected in 1872. 


The proposition or ‘overture’ for union be- | 
tween the Reformed Church of America and the Pres- | 
byterians of the South meets with wide diversity of | 
sentiment. One Synod in the southwest is in favor of | 
such union, provided it be made on asatisfactory basis, 
while a representative organ of the Presbyterian body 
finds an insuperable obstaclo to the prupositior in the | 
fact that a union of the churches means the adoption 
of aconunon confession of faith. It does not believe 
that either side will surrender its own confession, and 
# compromise would be out of the question, 


The destruction of his library is one of keenest 
losses & minister can experience, and with it usually | 
disappears a pile of sermons which, although preached, 
he still treasures. By the burning of Grace Chapel in | 
this city, the rector suffered such a loss, with the addi- | 
tion of “one lundred sermons which had never been | 
preached, and which had been the product of much 
study and elaboration.” 


Is the end of the wieked annihilation ’ was an 
incidental question that came up at the last week's 
meeting of the Methodist Preachers in this city, and 
for the time being it created a stir if not a discussion. 
Rey. Dr. True, who was known to hold opinions on the | 


subject of future punishunent not in accordance with | 


subject. Tie then declared his position to be that of a 
destructionist and not an annibilationist. His belief 
was that the punishment of the incorrigibly wicked | 
will be the destruction of their conscious existence—a 
total cessation of all their functions; and that the 
term “die” in the words “ Lest they die,’ and similar 
expressions, means simply physical death. He avowed 
his disbelief in eternal punishment, according to the 
report of his remarks. The other ministers protested 
against these views with evident indignation, but the 
sentiment prevailed among them that discussion | 
should have a liberal range, and that heretical doc- 
trines should be mot and not xvoided. 

The students of Harvard Divinity College have 
appealed for wider privileges than they now possess 
in the matter of preaching. The Faculty allow none 
but members of the Senior Class to supply pulpits dur- 
ing the course, and then but tiree times a year, and 
the change that the students desire and request is that 
the Senior Class be permitted to preach whenever op- 
portunity offers, and the Middle Class as often as the 
Faculty may deem expedient. In their appeal the 
practice of fourteen prominent seminaries in the coun- 
try is given in support of the extension of their privi- 
leges. They make the point also that students could 


able, through frequent intercourse with societies, to see | 
the relation of their studies to their future work. 


The personal experience of new professors of 
religion cannot always be expressed as their heart- 
feelings would dictate, und cxaminations before church 
committees often seem incomplete. In many cases the | 
person's convictions are clearly stated, as mstanced in 
that of Gen. Hawley, who has lately joined the Asylum 
Hill Church in Hartford. He told the cxamining com- 
mittee that for some time past he had embraced the 
truths of Christianity, as held by the Congregational 
Churches, and though he was not conscious of uny 
sudden change in his feelings, he nevertheless found 
himself in sincere accord with the exalted mis:ion of 


the church, and now felt it his duty to become con- 


nected with it as a member. 





In his letter, declining the Bishoprie of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Dr. Haight states that no one of the 
reasons which have weighed with him in coming to 
this conclusion has any connection with that diocese. 


» 





Vor. VIL, 





It is understood that his age and health prevent his 
acceptance of the office.—Bishop Coxe, of Western 
New York, now in Hayti, had a grateful duty to per- 
form in the consecration of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Port au Prince, which has been erected as a 
memorial of the life and labors of the late Bishop of 
Maine, who wus devoted to that mission. 





FOREIGN, 

HE recent action taken by the American mis- 

sionaries in Japan on the subject of organizing 
native churches, and publishing a Christian literature 
in the Japanese tongue, deserves the attention of their 
fellow-laborers the world over. These missionaries, 
representing the American, Presbyterian and Reform- 
ed Boards, have held a convention, and in it agreed to 
surrender their denominational preferences and work 
as 2 unitin their common cause, With a true insight 
into the object of their labors, they propose hereafter 
to secure, as far as possible, identity of name and or- 
ganization in the native churches which they may 
form—* the name being as Catholic as the Church of 
Christ,” and the organization such as each church may 
adopt with the concurrence of the missionaries. The 
Convention guve the strongest of reasons for taking 
this step, mamely—that the diversities of denomina- 
tions among Protestants are but accidents, which, 
though not affecting the vital unity of believers, de 
obseure the oneness of the Church in Christendom, 
andbinuch more in VPagun lands, where the history of 
the divisions cannot be understood. The three separ- 
ate missions also propose to print and circulate books 


j and tracts in the Japanese language which shall be 


mutually approved. If this broad plan of the mission- 
aries be faithfully carried out, Japan will be spared 
something of the sectarian jealousies which have been 
the bane of mission fields in other quarters not as re- 
mote. In this connection may be mentioned the fact 
that the two Japanese priests who lately went to Ger- 
many to study the Christian religion have arrived at 
Berlin, Where Rey. Dr. Liseo is ¢xpounding to them 
the various creeds of Christianity. What report they 
Will take back to their people, itis difficult to con- 
ceive. If Christianity be recommended by them, what 
creed will they accept? The wisdom of our mission- 
aries, in resolying to appear before the pagans simply 


| as the followers of 2 Common Saviour, without distinc- 


tion of doctrine, is all the more opportune and con- 
spleuvlous, 

There is a ‘Sunday Rest Association” in Lon 
don, to which Members of Parliament and other gen- 
tlemen of influence belong, anid with the opening of the 
new year they wish to make u serious effort to persuade 
the five hundred shopkeepers who now keep their stores 
open on Sunday to unite toabandon Sunday trading. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has consent- 


| ed to preside over a public meeting at Lambeth Baths, 


to which all the tradesmen and costermongers of the 
district are to be invited, and February 16th bas been 
named as the day. The Bishop will uiso visit “ New 
Cut” and * Lower Marsh” some Sunday morning, and 


| give a few words of advice to those who, at the time, 


may be engaged in breaking the Sabbath, Gentlemen 
of position propose to xecompuny him. 

Adeputation of lay and clerieal members of the 
English Episcopal Church in Seotland visited Lon- 
don reeently and were welcomed by an influentiai 
gathering at Exeter Hall. From the speeches of the 
oceasion it would appear that some trouble is possibly 
brewing between the Church in Scotland and the 
mother Church in England, The ministers of the for- 
mer have been preaching in the diocese of the so-called 
“ Scottish Episcopal Church,’ which is supposed to be 
ritualistic in its tendency, besides having no legal status, 
and Bishop Wilberforce of England now threatens 
to reprimand them if they continue to officiate in those 
dioceses and parishes. His action is looked upon as un- 
called for and arrogant, and the chief spokesman at 
Exeter Hall remarked that the English Episcopal con- 
gregutions of Scotland would not be starved into sub- 
iission on this point even if deserted by their pastors. 
Their claim seems to be that as the ‘Scottish Episco- 
pal Church " has no existence in law, the Bishop can- 
not legally interfere with the course of the clergy of 
their Church. 

The question whether the close-communion or 
the open-communion Baptist churches in England are 
the largest and most popular has brought out a multi- 
tude of statistics particularly in the American Baptist 
papers. The figures do not seem to have much effect, 
as both sides claim the preponderance; and now an 
English Baptist writes a quieting letter telling his 


| friends in the United States that the question is not a 


very important one after all, that it is not often moot- 


ed, and ‘when mooted it breeds bitterness,’ and that 


while the open-communists are doing a great work in 
their churches, their brethren bolding the opposite 
view are doing a good work also. 

If the Italian parliament passes the proposed 
measure for the suppression of the religious orders, 
we are told that the Pope will announce his depar- 
ture from Rome, but not before he has thundered 
forth a decree of major excommunication against every- 
body who has had anything to do with the measure, 
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either in the way of supporting, voting for, or submit- 
ting to it. Meanwhile the Catholic world is called 
upon, through its Bishops, to offer up earnest prayers 
for the delivery of St. Peter’s chair from the impend- 
ing calamity. 





—The reported bethrothal of a Russian Grand 
Duke to a German Princess has moved the Hmperor 
William, according to the Journal de Bruxelles, to de- 
clare that henceforth German Protestant Princesses 
marrying into the Russian Imperial family must be al- 
lowed to continue in the Protestant faith. Hitherto, 
in such cases, they have been obliged to join the Greek 
Church of Russia. 





A monument to John Bunyan near the jail at 
Bedford, where he dreamed his Pilgrim's Progress, is 
proposed, but certain persons of the Established Church 
in the place strongly object to it. Possibly the jail, if 
standing, is considered his most impressive memorial. 





This week a great Missionary Conference is in 
session in India, and the feature of it is that it embraces 
every evangelical denomination. The union of all 
Christians in that vast fleld is the special subject of 
prayer and endeavor. 





The Week. 


From Tuesday, Dee. 31, 1872, to Monday, Jan. 6, 1875. 


Contrary to his usual custom, the Secretary of 
the Treasury announces an increase, instead of a decrease, in 
the public debt during December. The amount is over a mil- 
lion andahalf. Details may be found on page thirty-nine. 





A complaint has been filed in the United States 
District Court of Arkansas, by Mr. Harrison, a late candidate 
for a Supreme Court judgeship in that State, charging Gov- 
ernor Hadley, the Secretary of State and others, with unlaw- 
ful interference in the recent elections. 





Russia has politely invited England to look over 
her plans for the campaign in Central Asia, and to send officers, 
if she likes, to accompany the expedition. This is, of course, 
out of deference to John Bull's chronic anxiety about bis In- 
dian possessions. 


Telegraphic communication in the Eastern 
States is, at this writing, seriously impeded, in consequence 
of asevere ice-storm which broke down the wires, and ren- 
dered unserviceable many of those which remained standing. 
This city was, and is, in considerable moral and physical dan- 
ger, from the giving away of the polico and fire telegraphs. 





Spain has another revolt on her hands inthe 
Philippine Islands, where she has a sort of penal colony. The 
convicts rallied to the cry of “ Death to Spain,” and made a 
desperate fight before they were finally subdued. The de- 
spatch intimates that the rebels were well nigh cxterminated 
during the pursuit which followed. 





“Captain Jack,” the leader of the Modoes, 
whose warlike attitude we noted last week, is ina strong posi- 
tion, namely, a cave in the Klamath country ; has reasonably 
abundant supplies ; is receiving reinforcements, and defies the 
paltry detachment of regulars which is watching him. It is 
understood that the troops are waiting for howitzers and some 
other necessary supplies. 

New Orleans, at this writing, is threatened with 
a double disaster in the way of inaugurations. The rightful 
governor will, of course, be installed; but, as there are at 
least two distinct opinions as to his name and individuality, 
some confusion may probably arise. The old quatrain about 
the Pretender and the King naturally occurs to the non-par- 
tisan observer. As we go to press, the telegraph annoucces a 
very critical state of affairs. 


General Dix was inaugurated at Albany as Gov- 
ernor of New York, on New Year's day, exchanging the usual 
courtesies with the outgoing Governor, Hoffman. At the 
same time, Mayor Hall, of this city, yielded up the seals of 
his office to Mr. Havemeyer. In general, the new State and 
City officials settled themselves in their seats, and began to 
look about them with, it is hoped, au eye to reform, pure and 
simple. 





In Milwaukie, Wisconsin, the Cireuit Court has 
decided that the Western Union Telegraph Co. is liable for 
the additional expense incurred by one of its customers 
through delay in the transmission of a message ordering a 
purchase of North-Western stock just before the recent “cor- 
ner” in Wall Street. Assuming that the decision holds good 
for all sorts of merchandise, as well as for railroad stock, bus- 
iness men and telegraph companies will recognize its im- 
portance. 





Customs Reform is a topic of the day in Ger- 
many, which has been somewhat eclipsed by the more excit- 
ing parliamentary crisis regarding the Counties Reform Bill. 
There has been a convention at Berlin of delegates from the 
seaport towns. They voted in favor of abolishing duties on 
iron-ware and chemical products, took exception to the ex- 
port duty on tonnage and to the salt tax, and altogether de- 
ported themselves as much like free-traders as is possible for 
conservative Teutons. 





Hardly had the fires of last week ceased to smoul 
der when the authorities made an inspection of various places 
of public resort and amusement, and an official list was pub- 
Ushed, classifying them according to appearances, as combus- 
tible or non-combustible. Among the buildings exam- 
ined was the Fifth Avenue Theater, adjoining the unburned 
wing of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The Fire Marshal reported 
furnace-pipes, extinguishers, hose, gas burners, and so on, in 


| tlons, and draw Government rations if need be. 





good order and well protected, the proprietor had such con- 
fidence in the arrangements that he did not insure; the 
morning papers of Tuesday printed the report with appro- 
priate remarks, and on the afternoon of New Year's Day the 
whole structure went into ashes and cinders, almost as com- 
pletely as Mr. Talmage’s Tabernacle and Barnum’s Circus, 
with their tinder-box arrangements, had done a few days be- 
fore. A large audience had just dispersed after the New Year 
Matinée, and the attendant whose duty it was had satisfied 
himself that everything was safe. The elaborate fire appara- 
tus was in working order, and was promptly brought into 
requisition, but for all that the building and its contents 
burned up. 





A delegation of San Franciscans is going to 
Washington, in order to oppose, before the Congressional 
Committees, the contemplated cession of Goat Island, in San 
Francisco harbor, to the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 
The members of the delegation were chosen by a meeting of 
citizens held in the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
There seems to be much earnest opposition to the sale of this 
property, and those who advocate it are evidently interested 


parties. 





In this city, during the past year, 1,471 persons 
met violent deaths, Of these, 57 were classed as homicides, 
and 140 as suicides. Sunstroke caused the death of 200; 
drowning, of 206; accidents of various kinds, 735, and infanti- 
cide accounts for nearly all the rest. These figures are con- 
siderably in excess of those recorded for the two preceding 
years, with the single exception of infanticide, which has 
largely diminished, thanks, probably, to the establishment by 
our Roman Catholic Sisters of the Foundling Asylum in 
Washington Square. 





There has been more fighting in Cuba, some 
small discrepancies being, as usual, perceptible in the two ac- 
counts. The insurgents, under Garcia, claim to have success- 
fully attacked the town of Holguin, overthrowing the Span- 
ish troops with great slaughter. According to the Havana 
despatches, presumably vieved by the Spanish Captain-General, 
the fight was utterly disastrous to the rebels, and intimations 
are thrown out that the rebellion will soon be crushed. It ap- 
pears, however, that all the available regulars in Havana have 
been hurried to the front, and that those precious volunteers 
are again doing guard duty. 





Ice gorges and freshets are the order of the day 
on the Western rivers. Last week there was terrible work at 
and near Memphia, above which city the Mississippi was effec- 
tually blockaded by enormous masses of ice which piled up 
to a great height, giving way only to crush steamboats at the 
levéec, and then wedge themselves closer than before. At 
Randolph, thirty miles above, another formidable gorge oc- 
curred. These have given way before the rising water, and 
the riveris now clear from Cairo down. The Ohio isin trouble 
this week. Gorges have formed and broken at the various 
points from Louisville to Wheeling, and high water has fol- 
lowed. 





The correspondence between Mr. Fish and Min- 
ister Thornton in the matter of the Zanzibar slave-trade is 
published, It appears that Her Majesty's Government has a 
treaty of twenty-five years’ standing, the provisions of which 
the Sultan of Muscat has incontinently evaded. Mr. Glad- 
stone wants us to join him in rather peremptory demands, 
such as our already established relations with the Sultan 
hardly justify. Mr. Fish agreed, however, to send, through a 
naval officer, such remonstrations as seemed advisable, and 
the commander of the Fantic was charged with the mission. 
The telegraph has transmitted an account of his reception 
and negotiations, which doubtless gives a wrong coloring to 
the affair, unless_.our representative has exceeded his instruc- 
tions. 





Mr. Fish has received a note from Baron Schlozer, 
the German Minister, explaining the position of his Govern- 
ment on the subject of emigration. It will be remembered 
that the Baron denied peremptorily the truth of the published 
statements regarding the special emigration fares on German 
railroads and tho like. He still persists in his denial of the 
anti-emigration policy of hisGovernment, but makes a rather 
nice distinction. “There is, I think, an evident difference 
between the discontinuance of a temporary encouragement 
of emigration and a direct prohibition,a prevention of the 
same.” The plain fact is that a few years ago Prussia found it 
expedient to favor emigration in every way. Two wars have 
so changed the aspect of affairs that Government support is 
now withdrawn, leaving the emigrant to his own devices. 





Pending the publication of General Howard's re- 
port, General Crook, injunctions to the contrary having been 


removed, is after the Apaches with all the force which he can 
He has with him the Hualapa scouts, of border | 


muster. 
fame, and part of the Fifth Cavalry. Several fights are re- 
ported wherein the Indians were severely handled. Many 
prisoners were taken, and several camps destroyed, with a 
view to compelling their denizens to remain on the reserva- 
It is doubt- 
less better policy for the Government to pay the board-bills 
of these people than to have them levying on the frontier 
settlements for their winter provender. Surely this is rather 
an abrupt transition from the philanthropical policy of a few 
months back. Perhaps it is deemed best at Washington to 


| treat with the Indians when geme its plenty and pasturage in 


its summer luxuriance, and fight them in winter when game 
is scarce and the mustang ponies are weak from lack of food. 





New York learned with incredulous surprise on 
Sunday that the much-enduring Jurymen, before whom Stokes 
hes been for a fortnight undergoing his second trial for the 
murder of Fisk, had agreed upon a verdict of murder in the 
first degree. Owing to the lateness of the hour—near mid- 
night on Saturday—the Court was adjourned until Mon- 
day, when the prisoner was sentenced to be hanged 
on the 28th of February. The second trial of this 
famous case has not excited the same general interest which 
attended the first, owing to a belief that the evidence would 
be merely a repetition of that already introduced. The pris- 
oner’s counsel, however, changed their tactics in some im- 
portant particulars, abandoning the attempt to prove that 





Fisk's death was caused by surgical and medical treatment, 
and endeavoring to impress the jury with the idea that he was 
armed, and would have shot Stokes, had tho latter not been 
ready with his revolver. Judge Boardman’s charge seems not 
to have excited much dissatisfaction, even with the prisoner’s 
counsel, who would have been far more persistent with “ ex. 
ceptions” had the prosecution been unduly favored. That 
the verdict was largely influenced by the present stato of 
public opinion as regards murderers, is probably true. What 
will be done by the influential and wealthy friends of the 
prisoner is not yet apparent, but without doubt every means 
to procure a pardon or a commutation of sentence will be 
brought to bear 


Major-General Schofield, commanding the Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific, has received instructions from 
Washington regarding the expected political disturbances in 
the Sandwich Jslands, or, to use the proper official style, im 
the kingdom of Hawaii. He will shortly sail for Honolulu om 
board the Pacific Flagship California. There is no use immak- 
ing too much of a mission like this; but it is natural to infer 
that the Government does not wish to have its representatives 
outnumbered or overawed by those of effete European des- 
potiams. The islands are highly important to us, in a com- 
mercial point of view at all times, and as a narval station in 
case of war. Nextto ourselves, Great Britain is most inti- 
mately concerned in their future, and she will doubtless have 
large ships and heavy guns in the harbor of Honolulu by the 
time that the natives are making up their minds as to how 
the present interregrum shall end. It will be observed that 
no account is taken of the interests of the natives themselyes ; 
but that is the way of civilized nations when they contemplate 
possible protectorates, 


A press of home matters has crowded out ne- 
tices of several interesting strikes which have of late taken 
place in England. The police and the letter-carriers led off 
with demands which wero at first regarded as mutinous, but 
afterwards conceded as substantialiy just, except in cases 
where individuals overstepped at once the bounds of good 
manners and disciplinc. Then followed the sudden and 
alarming strike of the London gas-stokers, brought about by 
the refusal of a union man to work with non-unionists. This 
was the most ill-considered affair of the kind which has lately 
occurred, and reacted promptly upon the heads of its perpe~ 
trators who were variously found to have broken contracté 
and formed conspiracies. Probably the great inconvenicnce 
caused by ashort supply of gas had much to do with the howl of 
indignation which went up from darkened London, and prob- 
ably the hands of the magistrates were strengthened by the 
sense of personal inconvenience. At all events the strike ap- 
pears to have been as inexcusable as it was unsuccessful, and 
the discharged stokers will have little public sympathy in 
their punishment, severe as itis. Asa supplement to all this, 
the telegraph announces that the English iron-workers haye 
pronounced collectively in favor of arbitration between em- 
ployers and employed. 

French affairs are in their normal state of a pro- 
tracted crisis. There has been a comparative lull for the past 
week, and we take the occasion to give our readers a brief 
resumé of the situation. Itisto be remembered, in the first 
place, that the present Government is only provisional. The 
Assembly which is now in session was elected to negotiate a 
peace with the Germans, party politics being mainly left out 
of sight. The Assembly has continued to govern until now, 
because in the division of parties, and with the Germans etiif 
within the gates, the establishment of a definitive govern- 
ment was too delicate and perilous a business to be ventured 
on. M. Thiers, undor the title of President, exercises execu- 
tive functions of a very anomalous sort—at times almost an 
absolute monarch, by the grace of circumstances; yet reallg 
dependent, like an English Prime Minister, on the support of 
a majority inthe Assembly, which, by skillful mancuvering, 
acting now with the Right, now with the Left, he has thus far 
secured. The whole arrangement bears the name of “ Repub- 
lic,” under protest from the Conservatives that the term is 
used in a Pickwickian sense, but undoubtedly the Republican 
principle profits by whatever credit the present Administration 
gets. 

Now, as to the parties in this Assembly. The ‘‘ Right!" 
includes Monarchists and Imperialists of every shade. The 
former are divided into “ Legitimatists,” so called as support- 
ing the elder branch of the old monarchical family, now re- 
presented by the Count of Chambord; and “ Orleantsts,” the 
friends of the younger branch (Louis Philippe's family) whose 
representative is the Count of Paris. The Impcrialists, who- 
ever they may be, do net “show their hands,”’ but are content 
for the present with opposing the Republicans. The latter con- 
stitute the * Left" of the Assembly—classed as the “ Extreme 
Left” and the “ Left Center,” as their views are radical and 
moderate. The chief of the extreme Left, and to some extent 
of the entire wing, is, of course, Gambetta. During the last 
session he secmed to have subsided into moderate Republi- 
canism, but his fiery speech during the recess rekindled the 
bitter hostility of the Conservatives, who denounce him asthe 
representative of Communisin. Whatever be his sentiments, 
he has shown a self-control, a power to kecp silentand bide 
his time, quite as remarkabie as his fery energy. 





The main issue between these two great parties 
at present is on tho question of an appeal to the country 
through the clection of a new Assembly, to be charged with 
the foundation of a permanent government. A general eleo- 
tion in France, it must be remembered, is almost sure to be 
decided by the influence of the existing exccutive, who is to 
the country people the representative of order and social se- 
curity. At this time, the Lett are urging a Cissolution anda 
new election, trusting to Thiers’ influence to secure a pro- 
nounced Republican majority. For the same reason, the 
Right oppose a dissolution, urging the unwisdom of a great 
political struggle before the Germans have been got rid of, In 
general, it may be suid that every week's continuance of 
peace is a gain; that a certain degree of moderation fn all 
parties thus far is a good sign; while the great success of the 
national loan and rapid payment of the German debt show a 
marvelous reserve of vitality in the nation. But there are 
very dark clouds in the sky, in the hopeless irreconcilability 
of factions, and, we may say, the almost utter absence in the 
Assembly or the people of that political common-sense which 
has become a second nature to Englishmen and Americana. 
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SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHY. 
TINUE Journal of the Telegraph mentions a new | 
mathod of submarine telegraphy, to be exhibited 
at Vionna, from whieh it anticipates, apparently, no 
Jess than a revolution in the present system. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of eminent mien, it says, the electri- 
eal current will be rendered useless on long distances 
by substituting for the cable the tube of Ferdinand 
Tommasi, into which water is introduced, and the tele+ 
graphing performed by atmospheric pressure. ‘A 
copper tube this filled will be subjected to atmospheric 
pressure at ore end, and the effect at the other end is 
instantaneous. A pressure of 250 atmospheres will be | 
necessary for telegraphing at 2 distance of 4,000 kilo- | 
meters (about 2,500 miles), the diameter of the hollow | 
space in the tube being 2%{ millimeters. The copper | 
tube will be encased, the same as the cables now in use, | 
Most surprising results have been shown at Paris with 
alength of tube of 590 meters, in the presence of prac- 
tical men in telegraph matters.” | 
We cannot quite digest some of these statements—in | 
particular, the one concerning the instantaneous trans- 
mission of the pressure, which is theoretically wrong ; | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and the one relating to a pressure of 250 atmospheres, | 
transmitted 2,500 miles, which is practically absurd, 
The speed of transmission of the impulse in water | 
would be just the speed of sound in the same medium, | 
namely, 4,708 feet per second. This might appear in- 
stantaneous to “ practical gentlemen" experimenting 
with a tubo of 500 meters, or 1,640 feet, which required 
about one-third of a second; but we fancy that the 
time required tosend signals in this manner 2,500 miles, 
namely, forty-eight minutes, would be perceptible 
enough to the most practical. The velocity ts alto- 


gether independent of the intensity. 

TYNUHIS was tried before the electric telegraph 
T was invented. According to a paragraph in 
Seribner’s for December, a series of experiments were 
made in 1823 by Sturm and Colladon, at Lake Geneva, 
Switacrland, to determine the rate of transmission of 
sound through water. The sounds were produced by 
striking a bell suspended from a boat at a suitable | 
depth in the water, while the observers were stationed 
in another boat at a distance and received the sonorous 
impressions through a long metallic tube, the lower 
end of which was closed by a membrane and immersed 
at a considerable depth in the water. In these experi- 
ments the bell weighed about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, aud the sound was heard at a distance of 
about 14,000 yards, 

During the recent siege of Paris, the attempt was 
made to obtain telegraphic communication with the 
provinces by this device of transmission of sound 
throuzh water, and the Minister of Public Works con- 
fided the necessary experiments to M. Lucas, who re- 
ports the following results: The experiments were 
conducted as in the former instance and made in the 
river Seine. Two bells were employed, one of about 
eighty pounds, and the other of seven hundred pounds 
weight. In the case of the first, the sound was trans- 
mitted to a distance of about 1,800 yards, while in the 
cease of the second or larger bell only to 1,500 yards. 
There was, therefore, no advantage gained by the in- 
crease in the size of the bell—in fact, there was a loss. 
The great diminution in the distance to which the 
sound was conveyed in his experiments is accredited 
by M. Lucas to want of depth in the waters of the 
Seine as compared with those of Lake Geneva. 

It is evident that the electric current is not yet likely 
to be superseded by any simpler, cheaper, or more ef- 
fective device for telegraphing. 


TELEGRAPHING BY SOUND. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ASTRONOMY 


AMERICA. 

Dp' B. A. GOULD, Director of the Observa- 
‘ tory at Cordoba, in the Argentine Republic, 
writes, to the American Journal of Sclence and Arts, 
un interesting account of his labors and trials. Among 
his most cherished plans in connection with this expe- 
dition had been that of obtaining photographic im- 
pressions of prominent star-clusters in the southern 
hemisphere, like those which Rutherford has so suc- 
cessfully obtained in the north. From personal 
friends he at last obtained the means to equip and | 
maintain a trained photographer for a limited period. 
Dr. C. 8. Sellack left the United States to occupy this 
position in December, 1871; but did not arrive at Cor- 
doba till the middle of March, 1872. To the great dis- 
may of all, the flint lens of the photographic object- | 
glass was found, when unpacked from the box in | 
which it had been shipped from New York, “ broken 
in two with a cruel fracture of irregular form, which 
divided it into two not very unequal segments.’ For 
many months the persevering, though almost despair- 
ing, hermits of science attempted to repair this dam- 
age; and at last Dr. Gould, writing in September, is 
able to say that, largely through the extreme inge- 
nuity and unwearied persistency of Dr. Sellack, the 
difficulty seems to be essentially surmounted, and he 
hopes to be able to demonstrate that “ by patience and 
ingenuity, something may be done even with a frac- 
tured lens.” 

Dr. Gould has taken charge, temporarily, of the new 
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Commissioner of Weighis and Measures, and confi- 
dently hopes to effect the udoption ef the metric sys- 
tem, in place of the fourteen discordant ‘systems sow 
im use in'the fourteen Argentine provinces. 
THE OXYHYDRIC LIGHT. 
FPNHIS light, recently introduced by M. Tessi¢ du 
Motay, depends for its economical success upon 
the process discovered by that gentleman for the cheap 
production of oxygen. His process of manufacture is 
based on the employment of manganate of soda, de- 
composed by a eurrent of superheated steam. The re- 
action disengages the oxygen at red heat. The man- 
ganate is then regenerated by the passage of a current 
of air, which leaves its oxygen behind it; and this 
operation of alternate abstraction and regeneration 
can be repeated almost indefinitely. 

The oxygen thus made was originally to be burned 
with ordinary coal-gas, as in the Drummond light, ex- 
cept that compressed magnesia or zircon was to be 
substituted for lime. This ‘would give a light too bDril- 
liant for ordinary illuminating purposes; and accord- 
ingly a new system was adopted, consisting in the 


tained by the combustion of coal-gas, previously car- 
burized With the vapor of volatile oils. This requires 
two separate sets of pipes, conducting the two kinds of 
gas to the burners. Experiments carefulby made in 
Paris have shown that it is not so economical (exeept 
in very large burners), in proportion to the amount of 
light obtained, as the burning of ordinary gas; and the 
Tessié du Motay company has failed to obtain per- 
mission to lay its mains in that city. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


\ TILD OATS.—We too often hear the remark 
made, m reference to some spirited young man, 





that “he is sowing his wild oats.’’ This is spoken in 
palliation. ‘ He will be different by and by’’—perhaps 
all the better Christian in the end for his thorough 
knowledge of the world. But this isustration is very | 
unfortunate; peculiarly so, because there is such an in- | 
timate connection between the sowing and the reap- 
ing. We cannot think of such a thing as a seed-time 
without a harvest. They are most intimatiely—yes, in- 
dissolubly-connected in the natural world. Not less 
are they so in the moral. “Be not deceived; God is 
not mocked; for whatsoever a iman soweth, that shall 
he also reap.”’ If men sow barley, they do not expect 
to reap wheat; nor will oats produce rye. If men sow 
wild oats, they must reap a barvest according]y.— 
Parish Visitor. 


LEGISLATIVE ELoQUENCE.—On the resolution | 
in the Massachusetts Legislature censuring Mr. Sum- 
ner for proposing, in the United States Senate, the | 
erasure of the names of the batties of the late civil war 
from the regimental flags, the following among other 
remarks were inade by Mr. Quincy: 

* At one time dumng the war, I was colonel of the | 
Seventy-third United States colored infantry, a regi- 
nent which, under a previous commander, had highly 
distinguished itself in the first bloody repulse at Port 
Hudson. It lost heavily. It was mentioned with high 
praise by the commanding general, and yet when, a 
year later, a department order was issned, specifying 
the regiments entitled to inseribe * Port Hudson” on 
their colors, the two negro regiments were quietly ig- 
nored. I addressed a petition at once to the Secretary 
of War, at Washington, reciting the facts, and closing, 
IL remember, with the statement that, whatever 
might be the action taken on the application, the 


| they sold their brother?” 





colors of my regiment bore one honorable mark which 
never would be effaced—the broad, deep stain of the 
life-blood of the first color-sergeant who fell in the 
unsuccessful charge, and relinquished his flag only 
with his life. I received, in consequence, direct au- 


inscribe ‘Port Hudson” on the blood-stained colors of 
the Seventy-third. I mention this incident, sir, merely 
to illustrate what further measures the adoption of the 
astounding proposition of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will necessitate. First erase the names of the bat- 
tles, next wash out the biood-stains, and lastly sew up 
the bullet; holes and only then, purified and expur- 
gated, will the star-spangled banner be thought worthy 


to wave over the heads of its defenders. In those happy | 


days, sir, whoever may officer the army, its banners 
will bear no word to remind them that when men who 
had sworn allegiance to the flag betrayed if, the people 
rose in their might and crushed a rebellion. 


A LittLE Too 
Goffstown, Goldsborough County, N. H., was the ren- 
dezvyous where the military of the surrounding coun- 
try assembled annually for drill. It was an occasion 
that drew together young and old for many miles 
around, and its parades, sham fights, personal encoun- 
ters, gambling, drinking and nproariousness, made 
‘“ Goffstown muster ”’ a familiar name to all who ever 
dwelt in the central or southern portions of the State. 
Very early in the day of one of those eventful days, an 
aged couple, living some miles away, started on foot 
to the parade ground. To shorten the distance, they 
took.a short cut through the old burial ground at 
Goffstown Centre, from which they. emerged as Sam 
W—— was passing along the highway. Sam was bound 
for the ‘ muster,” and had taken an early start, so as 
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to losenone of the fun. Arriving at the graveyard, Sam 
looked toward it, and saw the old people Coming over 
the stile. In the carly dawn he could distinguish just 
enough to see that they were very old, and concluded 
at once that they were inhabitants of the silent tomb, 
awakened by the unusual stir. So, waving them back 
with both hands, he shouted: “‘Go back, old man! go 
»ack! This isn’t the general resurrection! It's only 
the Goffstown muster!” 

ALAS !—Washington’s nurses are getting scarce, 
and there is searcely a remnant left of the large army 
of colored body-servants who attended the Father of 
his Country. The cherry tree went long ago, and the 
immortal hatchet has pot been heard from in an age. 
These precious relics are fast disappearing. Even the 
numberless white horses ridden by Washington at the 
battle of Princeton have become things of the past, 
and nothing is left now but the trees under which the 
great nan pitched his tent during various battles. But 
even these are going: We read that an old tree called 
‘King of the Woods,” under which Washington 
pitched his tent when he occupied Jersey City Heights, 
is being cut down. Soon there will be nothing left but 
acorns from shoots of the tree, but fortunately these 
can be perpetuated to the latest generation.— Boston 
Globe. 

—Nuiure quotes from a book by M. Houzeau 
some striking incidents of the rapprochement of some 
of the lower animals toman. One of the most remark- 
able is this: Animals we know go mad, tart we do not 
remember a recorded case of idiocy among them. 
‘“*M. Houzeau says he had an idiotic dog which cowd 
not take care of itself, and which behaved in an alto- 
gether strange and silly manner. But the most curi- 
ous thing was that its mother observed its mental in- 
capacity, and acted accordingly. From the time she 
ceased suckling it she took great pains to provide its 
food, bringing it dead birds or pieces of meat, which 
she had never done, even for a single day, with any of 
her other puppies.” As the auihor points ouf, on any 
theory this niust be considercd reasoning on the part 


| of the mother. 


—Baltimore oysters are now sent to London by 
the ship-load. During the past winter, a British steam- 
ship made two trips from the Chesapeake to that city, 
londed exclusively with Baitimore oysters; and so 
great was the success attending the experiment that 
three large vessels are now on the way to that port, 
under charter to take oysters to London. 

—A gentleman was surprised, during the late 
frosty weather, to sce his little daughter bring home 
from the Sunday-school a grave treatise on ‘‘ Backsli- 
ditg.’’ ‘My child,” said he, “this is too old for you; 
you can’t make anything of it.””. “I know it, papa: I- 
thought it would teach me how to side backward.” 

—Uncele : ‘* Now, Sammy, tell me, have you ever 
read the beautiful story of Joseph?” Sam: “Oh, yes.” 
Uncie: “Well, then, what wrong did they do when 
Sam: * They sold bim eu- 
tirely too cheap, [ think.” 

—The boy that recommended a few drops of 
panegyric on sugar for the child of disquietude, has bis 
match in another, who, after successfully spelling 
“‘chicanery,” defined it to be a “large coop to raise 
chickens.”’ 

—A fool in Paris has committed suicide under 
these circumstances: He saw a girl's corpse in the 
Morgue, fell in love with the girl, and killed himself to 
join her in the grave. 

—A man in New Hampshire bought four swarms 
of bees ten years ago, and has now au income of $1,200 
per year from honey. Go and buy four swarms of 
bees, young man. 

—The Titusville Press says that the meanest 


| Man in that town is the man who borsewhips his wife 


‘ slike xi | 
EARLY.—In old wilitia times, | 





‘ ; : geatig | because she won't tell him what she intends to give 
thority from the Adjutant-General at Washington, to | 


him for a Christmas present. 

—Herr Strauss, the king of the waltz, will short- 
ly give the world his ‘**Remimiscences of America,” 
through a publisher in Prague. 

—No well-reguiated California family is without 
aslop-bow! scooped out of a $250,000 ruby. 

—A Western woman has just discovered that if 
dishes are washed in very hot water and set on the 
edge to drain, they will not need wiping. 

~—Thirty persons were recently poisoned at 
Coral, Mich., by eating sausages. That’s what comes 
of leaving the brass collars on the dogs. 

—* Now Johnny,” says grandma, ‘I want you 
to sit just as still asa mouse.” ‘Mouses don’t sit still, 
grandma.” 

—A willful sin in the father may be a sinful 
weakness in the son.—David Elginbrod. 

—Te prevent people from meddling with nitro- 
glycerine cans, it is proposed to label them “ tracts.” 

—No one can remember what is entirely uninter- 
esting to him.—Geo. MacDonald, 

—Never langh at aman with a pug nose: you 
don’t know what may turn up. 

-—Afriean pea-nut flour is a lately discovered 
article of food. 

—What is higher when the head is off—The 
pillow, 
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The Little Folks, 
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THE KITTENS, THE MICE AND THE 
TRAP. 
BY IC. PULSIFER. 


W EENTY and Teenty were two little mice, 
f As cunning as cunning could be ; 
Their mother was Nipped Tuil, so sleek and so nice, 
So quiet, so wise, and so full of adyvice— 
A knowiayg old mousie was she. 


Weenty and Teenty were brimful of fun; 
They played hide and seck in the hay ; 
And they squealed and they squeaked till the long day 
was done ; 
Then Nipped Tail would give thei some bread or some 
bun, 
And niccly would tuck them away, 


Weenty and Teenty were growing so fast 
Mother Nipped Tail beheld them with pride; 
The days of their babyhood now were well passed, 
So she took them both into the kitchen at last, 
To lodge in the dark cupboard side, 


Weenty and Teenty there nibbled the bread, 
And tasted the beautitul cheese ; 
And Fry’emn, the cook, with hair that was red, 
Anda terrible voice, got angry, and said 
She would soon put an end to their sprees. 


So Fry'ein took something into her lap 
Over waich she fussed quite a while 
[t had little round holes and springs that would snap, 
And wee bits of cheese—aund she called it a wap— 
And she set it over the meal. 


Weenty and Teenty crept out on the bin. 
And to Nipped Tail ran back with the news— 
* Such a nice little house, with cupboards within, 
And dear little doors with trimmings of tin; 
Come and tell us which you will choose.” 


Says Nipped Tull, “Dear children, don't go near the 
thing, 
Our nest in the corner is best. 
if you enter the doors you'll be caught by a spring, 
And then those wiid kits from the shed they will bring; 
They would get you—imagine thé rest.” 


Whiskie and Friskie—the two Little kits 
They longed to get up on the shelyes, 

For Singey, their mother, bad direful fits, 

So she could not advise them, nor get them nice bits; 
And they had to look out for themselves. 


Whiskie and Friskie went sniffing around 
As hungry as very sinail bears: , 
Tothe cupboard they went to see what could be found; 
To the meal-chest they sprang with a smart littie bound, 
And the trim little trap they found there. 


At the trap they both jumped as quick as two fleas, 
And each thrust a paw through a door; 

For they wanted, vou know, the nice bits of cheese 

Snap went the spring—don't laugh, if you please— 
Down rolled kittews and trap to the floor. 


Scramofing and tumbling with pain and with fright, 
On they went down the steep cellar stair 

Plump into the creampot. Ah! pitiful plight! 

And when cook pulled them out, what a comical sight! 
How ail laughed at the woe-begone pair! 


The two trembling mice on the shelf uighest up 
Peeped down on the kittens behow ; 
While Fry’em she doused ‘em and gave each a slap, 
And Bright-eye she nursed ‘em and scowled at the trap, 
And the poor little kittens said M-e-o-w ! 





OLD MAN WINTER. 


‘Transiated from the Swedish by Se_ma Bore and 
Marie A. Brown.) 


“T N nature's great kingdom a change full of sig- 
i. nificance had occurred. It was as if the whole 
world were expecting the arrival of a king. Every 
window was filled with flowers, the roads likewise; 
every stem, every leaf, the very branches of the trees, 
which had just stood there so cold and bare, had now 
taken on a shining and glittering garment of the most 
beautiful silver. 

The brook still murmured, 
around in its bed, as before, 

But on the road a little man was seen coming along, 
enveloped in a large gray fur cloak. He wore great 
warm over-shoes on his feet, and on his hands woolen 
gloves, Which were well lined. Over his head he had 
drawn 2 hood which hung fast to the cloak. Around 
his brow he wore a beautiful wreath, composed only of 
icicles. His beard was perfectly white and icy. 

Ile went to the brook, which slackened its course, 
when it, surprised, became aware of the strange figure. 
The latter bound the little brook and silvered the fet- 
ters with a cold smile, 

It was Herr Winter himself, who now came to make 
his visit to us. As no one else cared te decorate his path 
and strew it with flowers, he did it himself; he was 
well provided besides, for with every breath he drew, 
there straightway becamea whole garden around him, 
‘full of the most. beautiful flowers and with beds where 
‘the flowers lay in high heaps. 

But they were all of.one color; they did not parade, 
.as his brother Summer's, in all conceivable hues, they 


and hopped merrily 
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were only white... But the old man liked such; 
white flowers were his fancy. 

It was plain to -be seen that ihe new guest was not, 
particularly welcome where he went, for all persons 
looked at him sidewise and almost shivered at the sight 
of him, and wherever he made his appearance, on 
street or square, strewing his flowers about him in his 
well-meaning, they tried to drive him away, not with 
sword or pistol—bat with brooms. And if he took a 
little peep into any house, they were ready directly to 
make up large fires in the chimuey places, although 
they knew that he could not bearanything of the kind 
on account of his dear flowers, which, in opposition to 
Summer's, could on no condition endure warmth. 

One evening — it was Christmas eve, humanity's 
greatest holiday—wherever he looked, lights twinkled 
at him from the windows. He only heard laughter and 
gladness. 

* Now I have given the children of carth such an ac- 
ceptable gift, they are all so delighted at it, and re- 
joice in their minds—that they must certainly receive 
me somewhere, and grant me, if not more, at least a 
portion of theiy love." 

So he murmured, but whenever he knocked they 
immediately closed the door against him, so that he was 
obliged to stay out alone in the cold night. 

On another cvening in his solitary wanderings, he 
suddenly heard singing and magnificent music from 
the largest ball-room in the city. He looked up at the 
window and saw them dancing. He placed himself at 
the entrance, an immense number of people streamed 
in there, all clad in the most various and unlike cos- 
tumes, Tile heard them say that there was a masque- 
rade ball up in the saloon. 

“They will think that IT am in disguise,’ 
himself, ‘my costume is perfectly exquisite. 
only take off iny large over-shoes."’ 

He did as he said, and soon stood in knee-breeches, 
stockings and pumps, 

He noticed a young and beautiful lady who came 
entirely alone. He offered her his arm, to at least be 
in company with some one. She accepted his offer 
very graciously. The beautiful lady was Pleasure, the 
inost distinguished dame at the ball, and the one most 
thought of, for she was never annoyed or offended in 
any way, but the most satisfied with everything. 

‘vo be sure, it seemed to her that her cavalier's arm 
felt rather cold, but whet did she care for that? She 
was never accustomed to freeze, even in the most 
severe weather, as she, in the midst of the hottest sum- 
mer, never was oppressed by the heat. 

Now, Oid Man Winter believed that they would not 
be able to deny him entrance. He was vastly mis- 
taken! <A bearded gentleman, a door-keeper, I think, 
stood at the door and had a large staff in his hand. 
He bowed in the politest manner to the lady, but 
roared fiercely to Old Man Winter: 

“You have nothing to do in there—but, if you choose, 
you can peep in through the windows.” 

Herr Winter was obiiged to go this time too. Tt made 
him feel bad, however, for, to tell the truth, he had 
taken alittle fancy to dame Pleasure. 

He began his walk again, and so came to ao little, di- 
lapidated cabin. Here it seemed to him that it was al- 
most inviting. Hesteppedin. The old couple, a peas- 
ant and his wife, sat at their humble meal, crooning 
and trembling with the cold. 

They were sick—the poor old people—they had the 
ague, and it became worse when Old Man Winter came 
in, and they, hospitable, as they were wont to be, 
reached him the hand, and asked him to sit down and 
partake of their simple repast. 

Old Man Winter did not thrive here, however. 


said he to 
I shall 


Ile 


wished to go, in order to see how the peasant couple’s | 
were getting along out in the | 


two little children 
thick, dark foresi, where they had gone to fetch wood, 
He soon found them, as they stood together in full oc- 
cupation. He desired to give them a present, the hand- 
somest he had, ove of his bouquets of flowers, which 
he himself thought so much of, and therefore believed 
that others also valued. So he breathed deeply—aud 
lo! he actually covered the two children with flowers 
of the most varied fortis, but all white as ashroud. 

Then he approached the children and pressed a Kiss 
on each of their cheeks. He already liked them so 
much, and wished to show some gratitude for their pa- 
rents’ hospitality to hin. 


The children leaned their heads down, they seemed 


to rest so softly among the strange old man’s flowers. 
They soon fell asleep. 
garding them with tenderness, and still breathing tlow- 
ers over them continually, yet more flowers, until at 
last they were completely covered with them. 

Old Man Winter sat down beside them, to watch over 
their shumber, so that they might net be surprised by 
any wild beast. 

But the old folks in the cottage—the children's pa- 
rents, thought that their darlings stayed out entirely 
too long. They therefore went to look for them. In 
their search they came across their guest. 

“Help us to find our children!" they begged of him. 

He smiled, and showed them his heap of flowers with 
delight. 

“ They lie there," said he. 

The old couple turned pale. 

“ Here, in the snow-drift?"' asked they, anxiously. 

“ Yes, just here, in my flower-bank.”’ 

They brushed away the snow, which he called his 
flowers. Deep down in they found their children, who 
lay with their heads toward each other and slept, as 











| water man.” 
| 


Winter stood by them still, re- | 





| ploring people's ingratitude. 
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pale as the bed in which they rested. <A blissful smile 
was on their lips. They had surely dreamed that an 
angel from heaven kissed them. It was no dream, but 
areality. They were dead, and their little hearts now 
slumbered in God the Father's bosom. 

When the parents saw this, they became gréatly 
troubled, with tears and threats they accused Old Maa 
Winter of having thrown snow-drifts over their little 
ones, 50 that they had frozen to death, 

When he tried to defend himself, they drove him 
away with blows aud hard werds, demanding that he 
should leave them in peace; he had done them so much 
harm when he took from thet their only joy and hope. 

Old Man Winter went @way with heavy steps, de 
When he thought he was 
doing well, they cursed him. He had now to begin his 
wendering again, but wherever he went they drove 
him away, complaining aloud over his persecutions. 

He went farther and farther. He became, in the end, 
very weak aud feeble, for the journey was tiresome, 
and he was also thinking of his little son—the tender 
Spring. He came one day up ina garret chamber. A 
bard lived there with his wife, and a little child that 
they had adopted. The little one had long constituted 
their only joy. When the bard played on his harp, the 
‘little one listened so attentively, and manifested the 
greatest delight. This was no other than Spring—Win- 
ter’s heir. 

Old Man Winter came here in the garret, the bard 
touched the strings of the lyre which rested on his 
knee. The child reached out its hands to its father and 
smiled, The old man appreached the cradle where the 
the littic one lay, but it seemed as if he shrank more 
and more together .. and in the end all that re- 
mained of him by the cradle was a little snow-drop. 
The Spring, who in his turn grew rapidly and became 
large, took this snow-drop and fastened it on the bard's 
lyre. Sie then opencd the window, commenced a glad 
song, and hastened out in the world. . . , 

The bard keeps the snow-drop, for so long as he haa 
that, there is still Spring in his thoughts, still melody 
im bis tones, still freedom in his song, 





A CHEERFUL VIEW or Trinas.—* How dismal 
you look!” said a bucket to its companion as they 
were going to the well. 

“Ah!” replied the other, “i was reflecting on the 
uselessness of our being filled; for let us goaway ever 
so full, we always come back empty.” 

* Dear nc! How strange to look at it in that way!” 
said the other bucket. “Now, I enjoy the thought 
that however empty we come, we always go away full.” 
—Sclected 





PUZZLES. 
SCRIPTURAL REBUS. 

To diccourse, to understand, a metal, an article in grammar, 
part of the head. an article of furniture, an idiot, a conjune- 
tion, to cut, sick, a river in Europe, informers, a definitive ar- 
ticle, prudence, a preposition, part of the body, expressions of 
thought. Ws. DINWOODIE, 

CRYPTOGRAPH, 
Ozwiw Wvwt'k ksvjwy teowjk ljamchzsfl kbjmy, 
Ty sfywak ymejvwy sfv ty bighzwlk kmfy, 
Osmwy g Wj iaw wskl af bmjhdw hjavw mfxmjdwv, 
Sfv jgucwy lew ygdvwf ujsvdw gx lew ogjdy. 
Xginj khsjedafy umjjwfk dsnwv oclz osfywjafy laywk 
Lzwaj nwdnw!l snwimwk siv xdgowjq kavwk ; 
Gf kmf-tjayz7l dsofk mfudsv law Yjsuwk kljsqwy. 


Sfv ymadidwkk Umhavk zsmflwy wowjqydsvw. N&LuE, 


THIRTY-ONE HIDDEN TOWNS OF MAINE. 

At the port, landed close by, Add is on board ship, and over 
on the rock, landed near t welis, Alfred Warren saw the 
green bush on the way never so long before a green field looked 
tempting 2nd with his bow doing a naughty thing, he shot a 
jay on 4 little bine hill, then putting a strong label fast to the 
bird he ran to the old town, or O, no! be bathed in the 
water. forded the west brook— but he hath ensnared bimself! 
Bang or smash goes his august arm, for Mr. Frye (burglar by 
profession) who fells worthy men and takes money, money, 
watch, or ring, to never return,is at the brook cast in, end 
Alfied passes on, saying, * Hallo! weil, he's a cold- 
WHEELBARROW. 


, 
4c 


over end. 
VERBAL PUZZLE. 

Bebead a word and leave a relative: eyncopats it and leave 

pursuit; omit every oter letterand you bayeadwelling ; take 


the omitted letters and you have ap article. Luuy D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 4 
Square Word. 
Agnante 
Gourd 
A vweust 
aa = fF 
Bdrei 
Short Cuts.—Delaine, Daniel, Alien, Nile, Eli. 
juried Cifies.—Saratoga, Oxford, Venice, Zoar. 
Transpositions.-Equable, Granite. Oread. Yeoman, Fishery. 


ANSWERS FOR DEC, 18. 

Pidlical Eniana.—* He thet cometh unto me] will in no wise cast 
ont.” BUNNY, Wo. DINWOODIE, UtMEvuG, BE, L. MOFFATT, ABBY 
TUCKER. 

Crossword Enioma.—“ Evil to him who evil thinks!’—BUNNY, WO 
Lik S. B., WM. DINWUODLE, E. L. MOrraTT, ANNIE. . 

Octagon Puzzk.— 


e Un 
ou Nece 
aqaiatkh ect 
a;8:4.0 44 Vif 
G 8’ Or fs 
a @S es 
nEh 


Bunxy. EF, 4. Morvarr. 


Geographical Decapitations.+Ge-Neva-Eva, Gua-Disna. P-indus. 
Co-Lima. Gran-Ada, Dela-goa.—BUNNY. 
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MONTHLIES FOR JANGARY, | his own mind, and he knew he could not. 
In such cases, he bent all his powers to 
| ascertaining how the subject appeared to 
| minds fitted to grapple with it, and get- 
| ting them to view it without prejudice. 

I am delighted to learn that Mr. Carlyle 
can seldom hear the name of Washing- 
‘ton pronounced without breaking forth 
| with an explosion of contempt, especial- 
‘ly, it is said, if there is an American 
within hearing. Washington is the exact 
|opposite of a fell Carlylean hero, His 
' glory is, that he was not richly endowed, 
| not sufficient unto himself, not indifferent 
|to human rights, opinions, and prefer- 
fences; but feeling deeply his need of 
help, sought it, where alone it was to be 
{found, in minds fitted by nature and 
training to supply his lack. It is this 
heartfelt desire to be right which shines 
so affectingly from the plain words of 





At the Shrine. 


1. 
HE sunset’s dying radiance fails 
On chancel-gloom and sculptured shrine, | 
A splendor wraps the pictured walls, 
Where painted saints in glory shine! 
And blent with sweet-tongued vesper bells, 
Through echoing aisles and arches dim 
The organ’s solemn music swells, 
Tho sweetly chanted evening hymn. 


’ 
2 


u. 
Low at Our Lady’s spotless feet 

A white-robed woman kneels in prayer: 
The Deus Meus murmurs sweet, 

While Glorias throb on perfumed air; 
Refore the circling altar-rail 

She breathes her Aves soft and low— 
The golden hair beneath her veil 

Wreathed like a glory on her brow. 








IIT. Washington, and gives him rank so far 
The sunset’s purple spiendors fade, above the gorgeous bandits whom hero- 
Tho Cark'ning shades of twilight fall, | worshippers adore,—A tlantic. 
The moonbeam's silver touch is laid | 





On sculptured saint and pictured wall; 
And while the weeping watcher kneels, 
And silence weaves her magie spells, 
The gray dawn thro’ the oriel steals, 
And morning wakes the matin-bells. 
Catholic Worl. 


| Legislative Decorum in the Olden 
| Time. 

é he Legislature of Connecticut 

| { happened to be in session at New | 
| Flnven. I was extremely impressed with | 
| the grace and dignified appearance of its | 
,;members. I had not at that time seen | 
|any popular body but our House of Re- | 
presentatives, which, though very large | 
(sometimes numbering seven hundred 

members), and not a very select body, | 
Was 3 more decorous assembly than it is 
at the present day. The Connecticut 
Assembly, however, I must confess, even | 
at this time, had the advantage over ours 


The Reading-Room of the British 
English conserva- 


Museum, 
\ tism and hesitation in establishing 


TYITH all the 
popular institutions, and love of restrict- | 
ing and hedging about with conditions 
and qualifications great public privileges, 
no city of our republic can show @ more 
substantial or more liberally managed 
public benefit than this reading-room. 
The reality of its freedom, its order, and 
its entire adaptability to answer its pur- 
pose, impress one. Here is one place 


acterized it. The number of members | 
| was moderate, every head uncovered, | 
and nearly every one gray or bald. | 


| 
in the order and decorum which char- | 
| 





where, without fee, ov favor, the humble 
student and the foreign scholar may par- 
take of, and luxuriate in, the wealth of 
England; may participate inthe marvel- , 
ous range of iore, in every tongue, of 
every art and science, which her wealth, | 
nobly bestowed, has collected. Tecan think | 
of no happier destiny for the ardent lover | 
of books, fora historian, a man of science, 
astatistician, a novelist, ora merestudent, | 
absorptive but not fruitful, than to have | 
cozy lodgings in the vicinity of Russell | 
Square, a satisfactory English landlady, | 
and 2 ticket—daily used—to the reading- | 


Every member sat quietly in his seat, | 
unless he rose to address the Chair. In| 
that case he stood, without speaking, til! 
recognized by the presiding officer, and 
called, I think, by his name. He then | 
said, ‘Mr. Speaker,’ and stopped. The} 
Chair replied, “‘ Please to offer, sir;”’ and 
it was only after these formalities that 
he commenced his speech. It will read-| 
iy be felt that these forms, if strictly ad- | 
hered to, must go far to prevent those | 
unsecialy interruptions which charac- | 
terize the debates of public bodies at the | 
present day, especially of Congress. The | 


’ 


room. He may sit in one of the roomy | wild disorder and fierce collisions too 
fauteuils as luxuriously as the West End | often witnessed at this time (18%) were 
lord in his velvet-lined mahogany, andj then unknown. The low buffooneries | 
may look around with a sense of owner- | which have of late crept into some of | 
ship (for their use and fruits are freely! our State Legislatures—not excepting 
his) upon a far prouder possession of! that of Massachusetts—are the growth 
learning than the greatest West End lord | of the last three or four years. There is 
can boast. He is in goodly company; not the slightest foundation for the ex- 
for here burrow, almost invariably, the! cuse sometimes attempted for them,— 
scholars, romancers, philosophers of Eng-| that they are ancient customs.—M7. 
land. He sits, co-equal in his privileges, | Everett’s Posthumous Reminiscences in 
with the British aristocracy of brain. He | “ Old and New.” 
is served as faithfully and as quickly as! _— : . 7 
is the minister of state by his favorite | Unjust Condemnation of French 
private secretaries. There is the whole | Society. 

day long to revel, uninterrupted if he| 7—>YRENCH society is unfortunately 
will, in his beloved studies, in a tranquil | | known to Americans only through 
and studious sphere, out of hearimg of the the novels and plays of that country; of 
bustle of the streets, though here is busiest French domestic or family life, which is 
London roaring all about him. If he! jts kernel, Americans are almost entireiy 
grows Wemy for the while of his books! ignorant. The authorities to which “ed 
ee eee See a — consist generally of translations 
agi SO ee! Bly & corridors | of sensational works, the theoretical 
where are literally avowds “1 the antiqui-! yhapsodics of social and political fanatics, 
ties of Egy pt and Phosnicia, of Antioch and ordinary newspaper comments pro- 
rn gate = bs gena = + et | ceeding from the Pharisee sentiment of | 
where are Cohected the marvels of ge0-' humanity, like the “war measures” of 
logy and of mechanical science, of bio-| the Emperor William. Then comes Prod 
logy and the arts, ancient, medaval, and | American traveler who, having been in 
pemmpece He may oe his te in | the country, is supposed to be a reliable 
© reading-room, and stepping into 2) witness, Some indeed are, but not many 

‘ i : : | ns. ’ v° 
neighboring corridor, find it practically | When one considers that most American 
illustrated in the glass cases which sur-| travelers see only that which falls in 
round him.— Harper's. their way in Paris, and notably its 
oe pleasures; that they attend only the 

A View of Washington. | theaters, in which the voluptuous spec- 

T the head of the table, Gene-! tacular drama is produced, because they 

ral Washington, now fifty-eight, | cannot understand any other; that they 

his frame as erect as ever, but his| abandon themselves wholly to the dis- 
face showing deep traces of the thou- | sipation of the streets, day and night; 
sand anxious hours he had passed. that they are ignorant of the noble side 
Not versed in the lore of schools, | of French literature, past and present; 
am a ae i — sum ee tee that they do not speak the language of 
‘he eternal oO s man is e an essentially talking race well enough 
used all the mind he had in patient en- | to maintain a conversation—isit any won- 








deavors to find out the right way; ever | 
on the watch to keep out of his decision 
everything like bias or prejudice; never 
deciding till he had exhausted every 
source of elucidation within his reach. 
Some questions he could not decide with 


der that travelers with such qualifica- 
tions and experience confirm misrepre- 
sentations, and never enter the domestic 
circles by which they ought to judge the 
highest and lowest character of any 





country ?—Galary. 





— 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 
THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


A Sories of Star Articles by Mr. 
Beecher has already been begun, and will be 
continued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 

The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Author of * Tittle Women,” * Little Men,” ‘The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,”’ ete., ete. 
Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty will be commenced in our Miustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ° My Wife and 
I," Sam Lawson's Stories,” ete., ete. 


Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 


Wite and I," and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


of “ The Hoosier Schootmaster,” “ Th 
End of the World,” cic. 
A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known by 


Author 


the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and read-} 


ableness Cf the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The Serials ti book form would cost 
more than double our sulecription price 


obow 


| A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- |, 
tofore written for the CugisTr1aAn UNtoy, but | 


alse many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 


and attractive writers of England aad Aimer- | 


ica. 
For” (873! 


Kiev. ABEL STEVENS, j\CELIA BURLEIGH, 

of the Mcethodist.| ROSE TERRY, 

Rey. H. ALLON, of the Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 
Kritisn Quarterly Keview, LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Cn As. DUDLEY WARNER, GRACK GREENWOOD, 
of the Hartford Courant, CARL SPENCER, 

Epw'p EvERETT HALE, (Mrs. AMELIA EF. BARR, 

of Old and New. 'And other famous wo- 

J.B. 'T. MARSH, | men. Also, 

of the Advance. President Porter, of 

Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, Yale Cotiege. 
of the Christian Weeldy.| President GILLMOREF, 

R. W. RAYMOND, of the| of Univ. of California, 
Enginecring and Mining Rev. L&ONARD BACON, 
Journal. D.D., Yale Theol. sem. 

And other famous News-|Bishop HUNTINGTON, 

paper men. Also, of Central New York. 

JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE. |Bishop CLARK 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, of Rhode Island, 

J. W. Di FOREST, Rev. W. M. Tayror, 

CHARLES L. BRACE, j -D., 

ELINU BURRITT, iRev. RK. 8S. Storks, Jr., 

Mrs. H. B, STOWE, | DD. 

Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, |THOMAS K. BEFCHER, 
rs. LuctaA CALHOUN 'Rey. Epw. BEECHER, 
RUNKLE, } 

LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON. 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


Has been established, whichwill every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of genera in- 
terest. 


; D.D., 
ae many others. 


Yy> OYE’ 
FREE! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 

We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy of our beautiful Illustrated Holiday 
Number of December 1sth, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interesting 
matter by Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, and 
many others. In this commences Miss Al- 
cott’s new Story, the succeeding numbers of 


which, up to January Ist, will be presented to 
every new subscriber. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
A MOST EXQUISITH FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH, 


“ Oleograph” is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to “* Wide Awake” and 
* Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.’’ 
The Publishers of the Christian Union 








at the beginning of this last , Off asa 
present to every subscriber those two pretty 
ch now famous as“ Wide 
Awake” and “ leep.” The ds 
of letters wi we have received, a 
these lovel have. been so muc 


ch 
more extravagant and eathusiastic.than were 


our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer each subscriber te 
his own experience. 

Now, just as “* Wide Awake" and “ Fast 
Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done beforein the line of 
so our next year’s premium still stands at 
the head of the list. ericans can do a great 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print Chromo-Lith« aphs as well as French- 
men, We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
apes where the Christian Union has a great 
vantage over all other competitors, For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It is @ 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Loiri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Purisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Pets,” 


f}and isa subject for any art-lover to he 
delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
cacy of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
jand the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes ita picture that any one 
must welcome. It is a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. Tt was painted ex- 
pressly tor the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING 
3120. The nineteen lithograph 
ure made by Jchenne, the 
master of thaturt in fhe who 
| is the 
Largest and Handsomest French 

OH Chromo ever offered 

by any newspaper. The size (14‘/ x 2114 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“Baby " Chromos put together (nearly 50 
square inches larger); and if put wpon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
| for $12 to $15.00 Our arrangements for print- 
‘ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and we have ever 

reason to belleve that we shall have @ fa 
supply of these pictures in New York within a 
few weeks. We have many ictters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indced, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
uusbated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, “ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
| THE PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 
| who pefers them. The regular market price 





COST OVER 
ic Color-stones 
noknowledged 
le world, This 





| of these beautiful pictures is ($10) 
DOLLABS3 sizo 10's x 2 inches ¢ 


| Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
gvaph) will be delivered in the order of the 
| Tutmes On Our Subscription books, to renewers as 
| wellas new subscribers. But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for compucations 
and mistakes are very easy among 150, 

names every renewal should be distinctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must be accompanied by the money, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ARE AS FOLIOWS: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UUION for 
one year, the Illustrated Holiday number, the 
| opening chapters of Miss Alcott’s new story 
| to January Ist, and the choice between the 

two_ picture ¢— viz: the charming 
| PAIB of Oil Chromos, “ Wide Awake" and 

“Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite OLE®- 
| GRAPH, “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures¥ree! 
HOW? LOOK! 


2, Any one sending 85.75, shall receive 
the CoristTiAN Unron for two years, the Hl 
| lustrated Holiday Number, the opening chap- 

ters of Miss Alcott’s new story to January 
| Ist, and both of the Picture-Premiums, 
| The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliverable at the Publication office. Uf the 
subscriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
| wrapping, mailing, &c., of cither premium 
; (83.10 altogether) the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid; and if the subscriber sends 26 cta. 
more ($3.35 altogether), tho copies so mailed 
| will be strongly mounted, sized, and var- 
;nished, all ready for framing — the pair of 
| Chromos on card-board and the Oleograph on 
limp canvass. Or, the Oleograph mounted 
| Oh Canvass and wooden stretcher exactly like 
an oil painting,varnished, &c., 83.04 (mustbe 
sent by express at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted fori is much the best for 
; the subscriber; as all pictcres must be 
{mounted before framing; and m the vast 
| qvantities we prepare, it can be done more 
uniformly and at a quarter of the usual oa. 
; pense. Therefore, all subscribers should send 

or their pictures mounted, 

Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency ot the risk of 
the sender, 


t@° FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. ga 
The earlier you renew your Sub- 
cription, the sooner you get the 
Picture. 
J. B- FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, New York. 


&?" State plainly which Premium Pictare 
is desired, or better yet, send $5.75 for beth, 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing ¢ 
alse state whether it is a rcaewal or a new 
subscription. 





{ 
} 
j 
| 
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~ Financkal 


For the weck 


‘The Treasurer’s Keport for December shows the | 
rtate of the public debt as follows: 
Debt Bearing Intercet In Coin. 
Principal.. thal .. 8,756,651 450 00 
Tert Pee ee ‘ WAHULAN bo 
Debt Dearing Interest in Lawsal Money. 
Pp = act nigel. ie : a i ry £006 @ } 


ending Jan. 4 


fines 





Inter haces + ilna «a8 sie Se 
Dobt on which Interest has Ceased Since Maturity. 

PE cokssacdbodentss pf ater. $4. (4220 

BSCTORE. cr cvcesspoccetsseascs 45,000 74 


| 


Tebt Bearing No Interest. 
Principal 





452,907 356 12 
16,604 











Dneluimed interest Mi 
Total Debt. 
Principal $2,231,791 ,028 38 
Interest... 49.07, 1G1 Ls 
Tetal. £2,271. ROS, 17 
Cash in the Treasury. i 

Coin. MOTT TTT TT re 971, 0) 75 74 
© urrene y. UATE, 573 irs 





Special deposit. hola fo P " predemptic n 






of certificates of ae; sit, as pro- 
WEDOR TE Bic i cqusctcaneesecsinccvece ‘ 25, 70,000 00 
TE, . catahasanc cane cinees - 510, 16,81) 41 
Debt Le Cush in the Treasury. 
Bam. 1, BR 6 vsscccsssctcaccs y 
Dec. 1, ie72. 












pee te tee QE) @ styles front Paris, Bertin and London, months 
Decrease 0 debt from March 1, 1669, has in sdvance of costume importers. By sending 
to March 1, 1s72.. ’ 972 0 | ONE DOLLAR end one slamp to A. BUK- 
DETTE GMETH, 914 Broadway, N. Y., you 
No official hint as to the reasons for the increase ; WII] become a yearly subsertber to the ba. 
have apucared, but itis understood that sundry | ZAAK, and a a! OU —— ne Pg 1K" will be 
returns are still wan tech will, » roe Matted to vou which will entitle you to se- | 
veived. uluce s-verdd millions more tothe credit | eet patterns to the value of ONE DOLLAR, 
‘ pte + FREL, our premium at any time. 


eithe Treasury. 


Noney.—No relaxation was apparent until Fri- 
day, when quotations was a trifle 


usual disbursements for dividends and 


easier, iw 


interest 


have lurgely increased the amount of Joanable 
lunds, 

Fereign Exchange.-—The quotations have 
been rather unsteady, but casier rates prevail at 














the close of the week. Wo quote London prime 
bunker’s 60 day bilis ii? days bills M0O%.4o110! 
The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week : 
(ix —f- diowest 111%)... 21454 , 111.24 192,111 19152 
U. Bi ORO as ki csicsccicecses 11,1, Li iu 
U.&. ‘6s . LN, 210% 1146, 114% 1g 
U. 117%, 118,1173 5,114 114 
U. , u 112%, 112K , 1125 
U. eS. 0, HM, couy a 2.112% 112" 
U. 8. 5-20, °6), coup 6 2110 ¢,116% (ex. con.) 17 
U7. 8.5-0, "3, coup liv, 17:5, 7,tex. eon 13% 
U.S. 0-0, reg.... . Peasant 
U. 8. 10-40, coup. 10874 100% 100% 100% 
Uv. #. Curren y, 6s ny 118%6,4i8%¢.108 12h | 
N. Y¥.C. 2H. 8 eee. 993¢,905¢,10036 ,1002,,100 
sli tho inoban 115,104 1% 4 114% 1143 6 


Wabash. 


Northwest 
terr 


oes 





Northwe 
St. Paul.. 








St. Paul pref 
Take Shore 
Rock Island 2 
Central of New Jersey 
Pacific Muail.... 
Western Union 
Union Pacific. 
Erie 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 
BANKING Orrice or Fisk & Harcn, | 
NEW Yorx, Jan. 21813. 4 
The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 


TRAL and WESTERN PACIFIC BONDS, all of | 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable In- 
yestment Securities in the market; which 
time must become very scarce, especially as 
the Government will probably, during the 
year, pay off in geld another large lot of Five- 
TWENTIES, and issue in theic place Five Per 
Crxt. BONDS, 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and 
are fully equal in intrinsic value to the Cen- 
vTRAL Pact¥ic Bonps. They are issued in de- 
nominations of #100, $300, and $1,000, coupon or 
registered, and at their present market price 
(86 and acerned interest), are very desirable. 


The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. | 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to requtre | 
description or commendation. ‘Their total | 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long! 

time ranged in market price near or above | 
par, j 


The WESTERN PACIFIC 


SIX PER CENT. | 
GOLD BONDS amount to &2,.735,000. This road is 
now consolidated with the CenrraL Pacrric, 
and the payment of {ts bonds, principal and in- | 
terest, is assumed thereby. Coupon bonds | 
$1,000 cach. Their market price to-day is 89 to 
9g. As they have recently been introduced 
on the Stock Exchange, we expect to see 
them rapidly rise to the price of CenTRAL 
PActrics, being substantially the same in 
character and value, 


We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make eollections, and conduct a general 
banking business in all its branches, | 


FISK & HATCH, 





lat par and acerned interest. 


| mittee : 


| LER, SAMUEL WoLLers, EuGEN» KeLLy, Perer 


| isdecidedly the very best and cheapest fashion 


| paper patterns of them. 
| make and put the parme nt togethe rafter it fs 


j improvement of the age 


froad Company 


, Ten per cent. 
' more 


, ure 


“TERMS. 


B USINESS NOTICES. 


TO au ARDIANS AND EXEC UTORS. 

THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY— 
! Capital $1,000,000—are offering First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds, guaranteed by themselves, 
Every Bond is 
secured by Real Estate of double value, ap- 
praised under the most rigid rules, and ap- 
proved by the following Executive Com- 
Rosert LENOX KENEDY, ADRIAN 
Iscuin, Jonn D. Maxwenl, CHAKLES But- 


MceMARTIN, Wa. Remsen, end Henry P. 
HAVEN. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 


No. 76 Cedur Street, New York. 





FASHIONS.—The styles the present season 
far surpassin brilliant ‘display and tasteful re- 
tinewent all previous seasonea. The ladies of 
New York are indebted for this to “ SMITH’S 
ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR,” which 


mublication in the world! wid the only one in 
his country that Imports fashions and sells 
A cloth model is sent 
with each pattern which shows just how to 


This is the most valuable 


cut by the pattern. 
! Forany lady who 


4 ILL CHRISTIAN UNI ON. 


at 


39 





MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Gent. Cold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through Jersey City. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They | 
are GUARANTEED. !t is a home road, running | 
DIRECT FROM THE 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS | 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL | 





IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT 15 
LESS IN PRICE. 
We commend it to investors. 
For sale by 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 


PINE STREET. 


va 
CONVERTIBLE 


MIDLAND BONDS. 








can sew, can make and tinish successful y any 
garment however dificult, as 
thorough dressmaker. Hach 

arly 100 illustrations of the choicest 


number con- 





- For sale, 
y Property, 
“Health In- 


To Puysicrans AND HoTED Mt 
a splendid Hotel and Mineral Spring 
well adapted fora Water Cure or 
stitution. Cirenula 
ticulars, of 8. Eddy & Co., No. 
New York. 


TO INVESTORS. 
To those who wishto REINVEST JAN- | 
UARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, 
and those wish to INCREASE | 
THEIR INCOME from means already 


invested im othe 









1 Park Place, 





Vno 


r less profitable securi- 
recommend the 
Northern Pacifie Rail- 


tics, we 
Gold Bonds of the 
as weil secur: 
usually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at | 
at Market Prices. The 


| 
rate of interest (seven and threc-tenths | 


Company's Lands, 


per cent. gold) is equal now to about 


8 1-4 currency —yielding an income 
than one-third greater than U. S 
5-208. 


interest 


Gold Checks for the semi-annual | 


the Registered Bonds are | 
niailed to the pe 
Ail marketabl: 
received 


ON 


on 
s of the | 
» stocks and bonds 
ige for Northern 

YAVORABLE 


wst-otiice addres 
owner, 
in exchar 


Pacifics Most 


SAY COOKE ad co. 


5 & CO. 


Banking — of HENRY C LE EWs 
Wall Street, New York. | 


; 
f | 


readily as a} 
! 
| the great roads running from New York City—on 


r, with Analysis, and full par- | 


Seven-Thirty | 


‘do and un- | 


premium (1.10) into the | 


A 7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 


the third largest road in New York State. The | 


| most desirable bond of all the Midkind fssues, af- 


fording the largest income and promiving the 
| greatest profit. 
| PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investuuents offered in this ciarkct for 
} years. 

tLLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Ssrect. 


Banking House 


OF 


TURNER BROTHERS, 








CITY OF NEW YORK, as- | - 


OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS nee 





Manhattan pm Institution, 


614 & 646 Broadway, or. Bleeker St., 
New Yor«, Dec. %, 1872. 


44th SEMI-ANNU NUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
the 44th Remi-Annua! Dividend, at the rate ot tix 
per cent. per Annum, on all sums that have re- 
mained on deposit for three or six months previous 
to January Ist, 1573. Payable on and atter the third 
Monday ia January. 
All dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the sume as a a9 osit. 
J. BROWN, a resident. 
FE ‘Dw ARD SCHELL, Tre -neurer. 
. F. ALVORD, Secretar 


2ER CENT. First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Real Estate in Ilinois, worth three 
mes the sum loaned. The best security oifered. 
to WILSON & Toms, Bloomington, lil., tor 
their pamphlet * Illinois as c place of Investme ‘nt.” 


fez GOLD BONDS of the JACKSONVILLE (IIli- 
| nots) NORTH WESTERN and SOUTH EASTERN 
| RAILROAD are a safe investment. Price SS and 
acerued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA & CO., 

3 Exchange P lace, N. Y. 


10? 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CERT. 





10 Per Cent, Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Schoo! Bonds. 

'10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guaranteed. 

8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINC aire™ é AND ay be REST PAYABLE IN 


NEW ) 
, “FITCH, OT! is & CO., Bankers, 
1 Pine $t., New York, 





THE MECHANICAL. 
Atmospheric Lamp 
Burns Rerosene Oil without Chimney, 
Smoke , or Sree Zl. 


Noted for brillianecy, safety 
explode. At reduced prices. 


and econoniy, Cannot 


Liberal discounts to clerymen and the trde. Send 


for Circular. 
PAT. MECHANICAL 
-_ A 


Strect, N 


Depot - LAMP CO., 12 


Chambers 


| 000000000 00000000000 DOOCN0D00000000 
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14 Nassau Street, New York. 000 000 
DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. | Q0O 000 
| INTEREST allowed on daily balances. ; GOO G iVEN AWAY, 000 
CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT issued, bearing | OOO . wales F 000 
| interest available at all business centers. Collec. | 000 A SPLENDID CHROMO; ooo 
tions made on all points. | OOO eee aes 000 
SIGHT DRAFTS and TELEGRAPTIC TRANS- | 000 A. ERAESCE CORT OF A 000 
FERS on San Francisco. 900 . . , 000 
STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and sold on | O00 F400 Patuting, 000 
i commission for cash. Carefully selected invest- | 009 ENTITLED 0090 
ment securiiles for sale. }00O0 |, 000 
< ‘ or ‘ 9 
We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. °°° “ Mischief Brewing.” °°° 
GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the | 09° 000 
INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON and/©°°? This Chromo, in 1¢ colors, from a New 000 
WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS) 000 Painting, by the celebrated B. F. Rein- OOO 
A prime security, fully entitled to the confidence | 08° hart, is as beautiful as the Painting it- OOO 
iof all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. | 000 self. It will give great pleasure, and OOO 
Pamphlets and circulars relating to the bonds | 0° ornsment any Home. 000 
furnished on applica ation. |; 000 A copy, unmounted, will be presentea OOO 
| OOO (at 25 Broady ay tu very Subseriber 000 
| 090 for 1873 to the 000 
‘THE INDIANA | 000 000 
| oco oii ertemnlinet 000 
AND | ooo American Agriculturist. poe 
|; 000 Terms: $1.0 a year; Four copies for OOO 
iILLINOES CENTRAL | 800 $5.00; Ten copies for @12; Twenty or 000 
- | OGO more copies, #1 each. oco 
an >ANY? . " 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S | 000 For 2% cents extra, the Chromo will be 000 
006 finely mounted on heavy binder's b 000 
. ely m t n heavy nder’s board, 
First Mortgage Per Cent. |} 900 and varnished ready for framing. 000 
. s ee | 000 or using without a frame, and mailed 000 
GOLD BONDS. 000 in 9 strong cover, post-paid, to sub- 000 
| OOO coy = all to have 000 
AN FAST AND WEST AIR-LINE OF 12 | 900 (TPS 2 
1 MULES FROM INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, TO!000 000 
| DECATUR, LLLINOIS, two of the largest railway | 999 ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 999 
centres in the West. | ooo 245 Broadway, New York. 000 
The WESTERN DIVISION (eighty-five miles) ef | 000 000 


Bills = Exchange, Circular Notes, | 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sted available in all parts of the world, 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand, Interest allowed on all Dail 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. | 


MARVIN BROS., 

BANKERS, 40 Exchange Plece, 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, 
Gold. 

Necetve Deposita on most favorable terms 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at edvestised subscription prices. 

— First-ciass Mallway and other Loans, | 
and do a 


General Banking Business. 
d QO PER CENT. NET. 


The Towa Loan and Trust Company will invest 
money on First-class Real Estate at ten per cent, 
interest, net, pryeble semi-unnually in New York, 
| and will guarantee the —— of all loans made 
through i ency. All _c mouges paid by the bor- 
rower. New York and New gland references, 

and full particulars sent on ap lication. Samuel 
Merrill (late Governor of Iowa), President 

Address JAMES B. HE ARTEWEL 1, See'y, 

Drawer 107, Des aoines, Ta. 

S PER CENT. GOLD AND CURREN 
{ CY BONDS OF WOOD COUNTY, Wisconsin, 
and of the Town of Plover, Portage County, Wis- 
nnn, 2 sving from 10 to 2) years to run. 

1 rc . NSAS Registered Bonds and 
other ye investment Securities at prices that 
will pay over 22 Per Cent. on the amount invested. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
__ Bankers. 14 Pine Street. 


Ne Vo 
Bonds and | 





LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 
a for the sale of the following Railroad 


The ¢ ‘ANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUGA 
LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of New Jersey. 


| 


| rect Western communication with the 


| of Indiana, will be completed and ready for busi- 


' 


| pal and interest, in GOLD, FREE 
_| MENT TAX. 
{ 


this important line, opening, for the first time, di- | 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


ness, with an ample first-class freight and passen- | 
ger equipment, by FEBRUABY, 1873. 
It traverses a populous and a highly cultivated 


{ 
| 
| 


district, now without railway connections, and it is | 


assured a profitable business from the start, in coal | 
and farm products. } 
A large part of the cost of construction has been, 
and will in the end, be paid in cash by the stock 
holders and people on the line. 
Bonds #1,000 each, payable in thirty years, princi- 
OF GOV ERN- 


PFinking Fund 2\ per cent. of gross earnings. 
Whole Issue. $5,500,00), of which those now selling 
' are on COMPLETED ROAD. 
| For sale at 9 and accrued interest, by the Finan- 
j | otal Agents of the Company (of whom pamphlets 
and information may be obtained). 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 


“woop & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, — bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
oomes soouritien, Wold and railroad stocks, and 
a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
No. 3! PINE STREET, 
Cc. D. WOOD, §. D, DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co, 








' Bun. 
| Plunder. 
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THE WEEKLY SUN. 


ONLY £1 A YEAR, & PAGES. 


The Best Family Paper.—The Weekly N. Y. 


Sun. Spages. la year. Send your’Dollar, 


The Best Agricultural Paper.--The Weekly 
New York Sun. 6jxiger. Fl u your, Send your 


; Dellar. 


The Best Political Paper.—The Weekly N.Y 
Independent and Faithful. Against Public 
S pages. #la year, Send your Dollar. 
The Best Newspaper.-The Weekly New York 
fun. épages. $la year. Send your Dollar. 
Ilias Ail the News. 
Sun. 6 pages. #layear. 


The Weekly New York 
Send your Dollar, 

The Best Story Papcer.—The Weekly N. Y. 
Sun. 8 pages. $la year. Send your Dollar, 

The Best Fashion Repertsin the Weekly N. 
Y. fun. Spages. fayear. Send your Dollar. 

The Gest Market Reports in the Weekly N. 
Y.Sun. 8pages. #layear. Send your Dollar. 


The Best Cattle Reports inthe Weekly N. Y. 
Sun. Speges. #layear. Send your Dollar. 

The Best Paper in Every Respect.—The Week- 
lyN. Y.Sun. Spoges. $la year. Send your Doflar 


Address THE SUN, New York City, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





Farm and Garden, 








NORTH AMERICAN BEE-KEEVPERS SOCIETY. 
TYNHE above society held its annual meeting at 

Indianapolis, Dec. 4-6, Its proceedings were of 
great interest to bee-keepers, who were in attendance 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. Among 
the r« itions passed was one authorizing the Presi- 
dent to address a cireular to ail North American bee- 
keepers, inviting them to co-operate with the society 
by forming Neighborhood, County, State, Territorial, 
and Provincial associations for the promotion of bee- 
keeping. The officers electe? for 3: President, 
Rey. W. F. Clarke, of Guelph, Ontario; Secretary, Rey. 





sol 


i872 








H. A. King, New Yo Corresponding Seeretary, 
Gen, D. L. Adair, Haw: , Ky.; Treasurer, Hon. M. 
L. Dunlap, Champaign, The next annual meeting 
of the society will be held at Louisville, Ky., the first 





Wednesday in December, 1875, 

Mr. Clarke, the mm | 
ty has undertaken the editorship of 7 
Journal, long and ably conducted hy the late Samuel 
Wagner at Washington, D.C. Mr. Clarke azsumed the 
charge of the Journal at the request of a number of 
leading bee-culturists, and has aiready moved the pub- 
lication office to Chicago, where it will remain until 
further notice. He is a practical aparian and agricul- 
turist, having been for several years chief editor of the 
Canada Fermer. Under his management, the Journal 
should meet the wants of all who are interested, theo- 
retically or practically, in this branch of cntomological 
research. 

The December aumiper is at hand, the last, we believe, 
to be issu ins < 
larze amount of interesting and useful discussion 
about hives, and wintcring, aud feeding, and general 
treatment. very spiey, so much 
so, indeed, that the editor has been fain to insert this 
paragraph at the end of a rather sharp lIctter signed 
“ Novice” personalities in 
their discussions; they cause irritation and bad feeling, 
and do much to hinder the progress of true bee-cuiture, 
while they do little or nothing to develop truth.”’ The 
advice is good; but we hope it may not stop free dis- 
eussion of patent hives and other bee appliances, irre- 


wiv-elected president of the socie- 


h he American Bee 





i from the Washivgion office. It contains a 


The correspondence is 


“Let beckeepers avoid 








spective of possible advertisements, and without losing | 


sight of the fact that one individual may succeed to 


i ‘ 3 : : j 
admiration by following a particular mode of treat- | 





. : " *. | 
ment, which, in other hands, under other circume- | 
stances, might prove eminently disastrous to the bees 
as well as to their keeper. 


THE BEE IN LITERATURE. 

A ‘ ‘ORRESPONDENT of the journal mention- 
«ill ed above has been hunting up passages from old 
authors. Among them we find the following: 

“ The queen bee isa faireand stately creature, longer 
by the half, and much bigger than au common honey 
bee, yet not so big as a drone, but somewhat longer. 
She differs from the common bee both in shape and 
color; her back is all over of a bright brown; her 
belly, even from the top of her fangs io the tip of her 
train, is clear, beautiful, aud of 2 sad yellow, somewhat 
deeper than the richest gold; her head i round 
than the little bees,ete. . . . Her wings are of 
the same size with an ordinary bee, and, therefore, in 
respect to her long body, they seem very short. .. . 
I have provoked and forced them to sting by hard 
holding of them and putting their tails to 
hand, but could never perenive them willing to put it 
forth. Nay, when I have forced it ont, yet she would 
not enterit in my hand. In a word, the queen bee, in 
her whole shape and color, is a goodly and beautiful 
creature. 








more 


“ PURCITASE, 1657.” 
The correspondent is wrong in his spelling. 
fers to Samuel Purchas, Rector of Sutton, E> 
son of the well-known Dr. Purct 
which the extract is made is very rare. Its title is 
‘*A Theatre of Political Flying Insects," and the Rey. 
John Loane says thereanent: 
* Per well, and you shall see 
More honey here than in the bee.” 


sex, and 


ic. 


use It 


We may supplement this quotation by the following, 
from Shakespeare, which proves, as we must needs ad- 
mit, one of two things—either that the bee of the 
period had habits different from those which it has 
transmitted to its descendants, or that the Bard of 
Avon was a trifle out in his aparian knowledg?: 

. . . Forso work the honey bees— 
Creatures that, by a rule of nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and ofticers of sorts, 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home: 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Muke boot upon the summer's yelyet buds; 
Which pillage, they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor, 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold— 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in, 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. 
King Henry V. 

Here is another, which shows that William knew 
enough to keep out of the way of an excited swarm. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 

That want their leader, scatter up and down, 

Aud care not whe they sting in his revenge. 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 


He re- | 


| 


; disregarded our repedited warnings. 


my bare | 


The book from } 





| literature and art, fer our fricnds the next year. 


| plaining the purposes and : 


Vor. VIL, No. 2. 








The Bible, we believe, refers to bees by name only 
four times, and usually the refercnce is made With evi- 
dent .appreciation on the part of the writer of the 
unamiadle charatter of a swarm of these Mmsects 
when they ure enraged, The swarm which Santpson 
found in the lion’s carcase is the sole reference to 
their peculiar social habits; and we remember, not 
long sinee, having seer an account ef aswarm of wild 
bees which some eastern traveler found in a skeleton 
somewhere in Palestine. This certainly indicates that 
the Bible bee-craft is correct so far as it goes, Refe- 
renees to honey, boney-comb, end the like, are far 
more numerous. 
themes than the prosaic 
selves, 





habits of the insects them- 


DATRYMEN'S Mrxtine.—The next annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Dairymen’s will be 
ld in St. Alban’s Jan. A 8B, 
Bliss, Georgia, Vt., is Secretary. 


Asseciation 
hie 22, 23, and 24, 1873. 





Publishers’ Department. 


New York, Jan. 8, 1873. 


ABOUT OUR AGENTS. 


i em far during the * campaign ” we have heen 
obliged to rely upon our own announcements and 
outside advertising to reach our subseribers and the 
public with news of what we have been preparing, of 
We 
have now, however, received our outfits and speci- 
mens from Paris, and within a days our Agents 
will be busy, showing our beautiful picture, and ex- 
of the paper 
We bespeak a courteous hearing. 
They cau save you the t: of letter-writing for 
renewals or subseriptions; before you pay them any 
money they will bring you your picture and certificate, 
and give all the information that may be needed. 

In case any desire to subscribe for other periodic: 
also, our Agents can give combined or 


fe aa 


ngements 





or 1873. for them 








Is 
“clubbing” 
rates which will save you moncy, as well as trouble. 
Those in outlying districts especially welcome the 
visits of the 
which the Christian Union was the first to adopt for 
the convenience of subscribers to a periodical) aud 
know how useful and helpful a member of society the 
* Agent” really is. 


Book Canvasser (for that is the system | 


Perhaps these were more inspiring | 





The main point toremember is @on't pay your money | 


to an Agent until he delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher's certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
As a class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like-all ranks of 
business people they are linble to receive queer reeruits 
once ina while. The trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union this year will deliver the picture and cer- 
tificate before collecting the subseription-price, 





TO OUR AGENTS. 


: YTITH everything now in hand, our agents 
W will have asharp two months’ work ahead of 
them. The new picture is a most lovely work of art. 
The sweet innocence of childhood was never more ex- 
quisitely depicted, and the brooding, motherly way in 
which the little truant from the trundle-bed gathers 
up her pets, is a pretty prophe 
nature—or, as Mrs. Stowe expresses it 
ing little pocm on this picture,— 


in her 


“ Nursing, watching, cocing, with tirelesse tenderness, 
Motheriiood and womanhood in her babe s caress.” 
The first agent who took out the Oleograph received 

thirteen subscriptions in a single hour. And the 





y of a large and loving | 
charmn- | 


| see what Plymouth Pulpit is. 





plenty of it to be done, and a splendid result to be 
reached, through their intelligent, prompt, and skill- 
ful activity. 





COMPLETE DELIVERY. 


( NCE more we call attention to our announce- 
J ment that according to our lists a eomplete de- 
livery of the Chromos * Wide Awake” and * Fast 
Asleep” has been made. Should there be any sub- 
scriber, distant or near, who is entitled to receive the 
** Babies,’ and has not done so, we shall esteem it a 
favor to be informed of that fact, together with sueh 
data as to time and mode of subscription, amount of 
money sent snd way of sending it, and, above all, full 
name and dddress. Such letters will be promptly at- 
tended to, 





WEEN YOU RENER, 

1° not forget that $5.00 (and 
IY Sects. for mounting, varnishing, and postage, 
or 40c, for the stretcher-1wounting), you can get Plym- 
outh Pulpit ($3.00) and the Christian Union (83.00), in- 
cluding the charming picture of “Runaway and 
her Pets” (our new Olcograph),—36.00 worth for 35.00; 
thus saving 71.00, Plijmouth Pulpit is the weekly 
publication of Lienry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation 
in book form. All subscribers to Ply;nouth Pulpit who 
ASK For rr will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher 
suitable for framing. Therefore, send $5.35, and get 
the two weeklies and their premiums, 


by sending 





NOW IS THE TIME 


To get the people subscribe for the Christian 
Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, ‘“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the superb Oleograph “ Little Run-Away and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us in send- 
ing this paper allover the land, and making their ac- 
quaintances our subscribers. 

Weare quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who wili take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
eulars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot teke an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 


to 





RECAPITULATION, 


One Year’s Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... $3.00 


Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... 5.75 

One Renewal aud One New Subscription..... cocoe COO 
ra Extra Remittances for: 

A Pig een piawdieadise 10 

MROURICMON, BMOUNLON 6.050500 cwascdeccnntdvencrsic sees 25 


Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (nust 
be sent by express at expense of subscriber). 40 


Piymouth Pulpit, to Christiuon Union Subscribers $2.00 





BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give 
always the naine to which the paper is to go; street if 
desired; town, county, and State invariably. Say also 
whether it is a Renewai or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result 
in irregularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault 
will be your own. 








SPECIMEN NumpBeEns of Plymouth Pulpit (the 
weekly publication of H.W. Beecher’s sermons in pam- 
phlet form) will be sent Free to all subscribers for the 
Christian Union who ask forit. Send your name and 
And remember that to 


| all present subscribers to the Christian Union, it is 


second, in two days sent back forty renewals and over | 


twenty new subscriptions, and writes, “that’s good 
enough for me!" The third agent, who is at work in 
Washington, D. C., reports: | am sucee: 
bly. I took sixty-one subseriptions ha one afternoon. 
-remium growing in favor daily. Three distinguished 
artists subscribed, and pronounced the picture a fine 
work ‘of art.” Ail testimony is strong as to the re- 
markable beauty of this new picture. 

It is unfortunate for us that the first lof, contracted 
for in November, did not arrive till last weck. We 
have been thus absolutely Gcbarred from putting our 
agents in the field, and as they are almost our main re- 
liance, we feel that our real work is commencing late 
in the day. And yet, while the popular impression is 
that December is the most fruitful month for the sub- 
scription harvest, our records show that January 
stands at the head of the list, and February is not far 
behind. Our offers of the holiday number, and back 
chapters of Miss Aicott’s capital story, free, make the 
later subscriptions reaily the more profitable to sub- 
scribers, because fhey get their fifty-two numbers, and 
all the rest besides: 

Therefore, we are looking forward to astrong and 
hearty pull, an earnest and zealous co-operation, such 
as we have always had from our agents. We know 
that what we offer is a favorite business opportunity 
among agents, and we want them to feel that, despite 
the unlooked-for lateness of beginning work, there is 


ding admira- ; 


; or 





sent for #2; or the two periodicals together for $5. 





Reckrpts FOR Supscriprions must not be ex- 
pected when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing 
subscribers will see by the change in the date of their 
address-label that their inoney has been received; new 
subseribers will get their paper, which is in itself a re- 
ceipt. Should a formal receipt be desired, three cents 
a postage stamp must be enclosed with the remit- 
tance, for that purpose, 





Movn?rrn Curomos.—Renewers or Subscribers 
will understand that their pictures are delivered un- 
mounted, unless they prefer them mounted. And as 
all pictures must be mounted for framing, and we do it 
by large quantities, to have us do it will be the cheapest 
as well as most satisfactory way in the end. For this 
yurpose it will be necessary to send 25 cents extra; and 
then the pictures will be strongly mounted, sized and 
varnished, all yeady for framing—the pair of Chromos 
on eard-hoard, and the Oleograph on limp canvas. 
Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvas and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, ete., exactly like an oil painting, 
40 cents extra. The price for mounting must be added 
to all the pricés given in the above paragraphs. 








Ouromo DeniveEry. — The picture premiums 
resented, are delircrable at the publication office. If 
he subscriber add ten cents for the expenses of wrap- 
ying, mailing, etc., of either premium ($3.35 altogether( 
he pictures will be mailed post-paid. This is, of course, 

the easiest way for most, and the mode almost univers- 
ally adopted. In case of the Oleograph being chosen 
with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, that must be 
sent by express at expense of the subscriber, so that it 
a be necessary only to send the mounting money, 40 
cents. 








